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PREFACE. 


In a small but well-received volume of ‘Essays 
Literary and Philosophical,’ issued a good 
many years ago, I dealt with such subjects 
as “ The Mind of Dante,” “ The Philosophy 
of Faust,” “The Philosophy of Tennyson,” 
and “ Emerson as a Thinker,” The present 
3election of Essays I have called “ New,” 
partly to distinguish it from that earlier 
series, and "partly because they have been 
composed and revised in quite recent years. 
Their publication has been delayed by much 
pressing work of purely philosophical char- 
acter. For various reasons, I have elected 
not to present them simply in chronological 
order: I have preferred, for example, that 
the second chapter, which is Classical in 
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theme, should be immediately followed by 
a Romantic subject, in chapter the third. 

The work is offered to those who belong 
to the by no means inconsiderable body of 
persons, who take a keen, rational pleasure 
in such modes of literary treatment. 

JAMES LINDSAY. 

Annick Lodge, Irvine, 

December 1911 . 
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NEW ESSAYS : LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 


• CHAPTER I. 

POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY — INTRODUCTORY. 

If poetry and philosophy differ in aim and method 
and apparatus, they have yet their points of common 
standing-ground and their aspects of intimate relation. 
They both aspire towards the ideal ; they both have 
truth for their quest ; and they are both founded on 
thought. Poetry may proceed through imagination, 
as the sensibility of the mind, so to speak; and 
philosophy may proceed from intellect, but none 
the less true is it that poetry, too, is an activity of 
the intellect, which seeks to enlarge the horizon of 
thought. This leaves us far, however, from accepting 
Coleridge’s dictum that the great poet is at the same 
time a great philosopher, in any sense that would 

A 
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subsume philosophy under poetry. It merely claims 
for poetry the presence of thought, as being what 
Eossetti properly enough said, the fundamental brain- 
work of poetry. The feud between poetry and 
philosophy, ancient as Plato, was treated by him in 
such wise that philosophy was never subordinated to 
poetry, and his not very exalted conception of the 
poet’s function was, in practice, redeemed through the 
vision of beauty. True poetry — the poetry of vision 
and not merely of beautiful verse-making — exists not 
without philosophy : it is philosophy in the concrete. 
No more does any great — any really high — philosophy 
exist to which poetry is wanting ; for such philosophy 
cannot dispense with imagination, however far removed 
from ‘*the accomplishment of verse.” Imagination 
provides philosophical thinking with those large ideas, 
tinctured with passion, which we need: imagination 
forms a whole out of the discontinuities and frag- 
mentariness of our life. So far as the poet has a 
philosophy, it is seen precisely in the dominant 
mood or attitude which his genius assumes towards 
life or the world in whole. For such totality forms 
the standpoint of philosophy. The poet is phil- 
osopher by inspiration and instinct, not through 
ratiocinative process ; the philosopher is poet by 
insight and vital thinking. All imaginative synthesis 
is a vital relating of things. The synthesis of the 
poet is swift, complex, instantaneous; that of the 
philosopher is laborious, intricate, profound, reached 
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only through rigid analysis, and is lacking in finality. 
With this philosophic love of abstractions and divi- 
sions, poetry can have nothing to do : poetic ideal 
lives by its hold on immediate reality, and carries 
in it something which defies analysis, as it so cleaves 
to immediate unity and life: what poetry, in its 
sensuous forms, has joined together, it cannot endure 
to see sundered by alien, changeful, abstract theoris- 
ings. Critical tendency and conscious analysis can 
have too great a place in the poet, just as analysis 
was too much king in the intellect of a philosopher 
like Mill. Poetry is creative; it remakes the uni- 
verse; but there are senses in which philosophy — 
which also reconstructs the universe — is not merely 
interpretative, but also creative. It cannot be said, 
however, that philosophy is, for the most part, poeti- 
cally conceived. If philosophy be taken as the theory 
or science of Keality, poetry must be accepted as 
founded on reality. For the highest poetry is founded 
on nature and life. Poetry embodies universal truth, 
in the shape of the reality that endures through 
histories and destinies. Poetry may not disentangle 
the idea or the principle from immediate reality, in 
the manner of philosophy, but it maintains its hold 
on the idea, for all that, such poetic idea being other 
than merely intellectual. It is only hazily correct 
to say, as has sometimes been authoritatively done, 
that poetry and philosophy seek the same kind of 
truth, for poetry is more an end in itself, philosophy 
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presses more to something beyond itself. Poetry is 
not concerned with logical truth, but with truth as 
coloured by mood and personality. Poetry is out- 
come and essence of actual life and thought. It 
was in one of his many half-truths that Arnold made 
poetry a criticism of life. A result, doubtless, of the 
critical being what he had himself most to give. 
The truth sought by poetry is widely contrastive 
with scientific truth, and the hidden life and unity 
it seeks contrast also with the abstract unity sought 
by philosophy. In the vast process of world -com- 
prehension, it is but the raw material which is 
furnished to our thought through the senses in per- 
ception, wherein apprehension is restricted, according 
to Blant, to phenomena “given” us from without. 
Hence the call to the play of the imagination, in its 
relative freedom from the dictation of sense, and in 
its capacity for forming ideal syntheses, whereby a 
widening vitality accrues to our comprehension of 
the world. ’Twas thus Schiller spoke of Nature 
being widened without our going beyond it. Thanks 
to modern psychology, we now know what and how 
many are the elements involved in the experience of 
such imaginative activity — elements presentational, 
ideational, and emotional, making a most difficult 
and complex study. Much poetry is not at all phil- 
osophical, for such full functioning of the mind is 
found only in those imaginative realisations which 
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constitute the greatest poetry. Such poetry can still 
most needfully recreate within us 

“ that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 

But this is no mere result of the poet’s “eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling,” but springs out of the deep 
insights of reason — the vision and faculty Divine. 
Thus what Spinoza philosophically proved and de- 
fined, Goethe poetically perceived and expressed, and 
the moods are not rare in which we gladly part with 
the hard mentality of the philosophic theorist for the 
magic of the music, the glow of the colour, and the 
depth of the feelings of the poet. Poetry is differ- 
entiated from philosophy by the spontaneous char- 
acter of the products of creative imagination — ideal 
patterns which it has sought to reduce to tangibility. 
Poetry is a dynamic synthesis of the idealising forces 
in man, and peerless as a humanising agency. Dis- 
parate as poetic and philosophic activities are seen 
to be, there is no need to wish the world’s impover- 
ishment by their blending or fusion, were such a 
thing possible. We can surely allow the serene and 
lofty wisdom, the large and luminous contemplation, 
of the poet’s clairvoyant soul — ^we can surely allow 
the fruit of his outlook upon a calm and infinite 
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world, to stand beside the philosopher’s critical and 
reconstructive products, paving the path that leads 
to universal synthesis. But there is even an uni- 
versality, as in Shakespeare, which does not make 
poetry strictly philosophical. Shakespeare, no doubt, 
superbly apprehends and knows the universal in 
human types of life, but he lacks world-view or 
unitary conception of such life in its largest reach 
or relations. This lack of distinctive view or con- 
struction marks a dearth of philosophical character 
or quality. He has, of course, plenty of psychological 
knowledge of the principles that rule the natures 
of men. In so recent^ an example as Whitman, the 
same lack of unitary conception or construction is 
bo be observed. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was 
clearly conscious of the fundamental nature of the 
world as like his own. Says he — 

“ A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 

And in the heart of man.” 

Such is his vision of the totality of things, con- 
formably to the spirit of philosophy, if not its form. 
He is saved from pantheism only through Nature, as 
a Divine unity, being for him, in its vast movement, 
the complex working of God. Because poetry and 
philosophy are so distinct, it does by no means follow 
that poetry may not draw impulse or derive suggestion 
from the highest philosophy^ or the finest system of 
belief or thought. But the distinctive mission of 
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poetry is to reveal the beauty of truth — a beauty 
whose light in its reach extends beyond “the light 
of setting suns.” This is all very different from the 
assumption of Novalis, who thought the separation 
of poet and philosopher only apparent and injurious 
to both : the philosopher was, for him, omniscient, 
and the real centre. What philosophy has taught 
as to the world of outward things — namely, that their 
esse is percipi, is not less true of the beauty of colour, 
form, and motion, that exists for poetry — it exists 
only as it is perceived in the mind of the poet. The 
psychological origin of beauty is to be sought in 
perception, not judgment. Poetic beauty is not, 
however, to be taken as in origin merely intellectual. 
Hence to the poet, spirit is the great reality ; the real 
is for him the ideal ; and he is bound by no outworn 
insights of the past. The soul of Beauty enshrined 
in Nature he therefore voices, as is so finely done, 
for example, in David Gray’s “Luggie,” — 

“ The South-West aroused, 

Blusteriug in moody kindness, clears the sky 
To its blue depths by a full wingM wind, 

Blowing the diapason of red March.'’ 

If the vision of the poet be, as we have said, swift 
and glorious, philosophy must follow, with interpre- 
tative skill, to make the vision more definite, sure, 
influential, and helpful to mankind. Thus, though it 
may be that poetry attaches itself, in its interpretation 
of life, to the idea, it does by no means follow, as 
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Arnold was pleased, in his Olympian manner, to 
announce, that philosophy will, for the most part, be 
replaced by poetry. Poetry will never be able to turn 
aside from the underlying currents of philosophical 
thought, nor be able to sustain her task with any 
worthiness, in independence of some verifiable or re- 
liable knowledge of the universe. Poetry must carry 
accuracy in its representations, and to truthfulness 
and sincerity it must add clear and comprehensive 
insight before it can be called philosophical. It must, 
as Carlyle said, transmute the sceptical and despairing 
world into a wise universe of belief and melody and 
reverence. Nothing can be more absurd than to 
suppose that the interpretations of life, wrought of 
past centuries of reflective thought, do not make the 
life he has to interpret a different thing to the poet. 
There is a sure progress of poesy as there is of every- 
thing else : poetry itself stands for progress, fluidity, 
movement, life. But its progress is one of perpetual 
beginnings. The poet's imagination is founded upon 
belief, and belief must rest on truth — on the worth 
and reality of experience. Belief is no product of 
philosophy, but a fruit of life. Nothing is more vain 
than the attempt of poetry to shut itself off from all 
connection with, or dependence upon, philosophy and 
science. Diversities of operation there may be, but 
the spirit of man is one. The power and the perman- 
ence of poetry are really to be found in its hold upon 
reality. The philosophical poet, having studied reality 
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as a whole, will be able to understand the parts, and 
to justify his ways in the view of the universe. His 
idealism, however transcendental it may be, will be 
modified, in manner rarely known to the pure thinker, 
by his vivid sense of nature, and his instinctive sense 
of the concrete, as for him the only real. As Browning 
said — Truth, truth, that’s the gold.” But the truth 
which poetry has seen and sung must be organised by 
the critical and reflective thought which is distinctive 
of philosophy. What poetry so gives us in the form 
of images, philosophy presents in the guise of concepts 
or ideas. But philosophy, whose care is for validity, 
may find something of interest and profit in the im- 
mediacy of poetry. The owl - winged faculty of 
calculation,” characteristic of the former, lacks the 
soaring power of poetry in the highest regions of 
thought. Tis the business of philosophy, as critical, 
to define the boundary between poetry and thought. 
For there is an undefined region haunted by meta- 
physical hypothesis, wherein poetry and thought are 
often blended. Certain it is that the highest is not 
less accessible to us in the form of poetry — wherein 
immediacy is restored to philosophy — than in that 
of philosophy, which, without taking up into itself 
something of poetic power or gift, remains a one- 
sided form of activity. The greatest of philosophical 
poets is Dante, who essayed, with mighty skill and 
success, to incorporate in his epic of humanity the 
most definite of philosophical systems — that of 
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Aquinas. His world-view carries in it the vision 
of an universal spiritual order, and of the universal 
aspects or bearings of life: his poetry makes artic- 
ulate his inner contemplation of the world in its 
unity. To illustrate his method more concretely : 
in the 24th canto of the ''Paradiso'' Dante draws 
directly from Aristotle, that “ almost divine intellect,” 
as he calls him in the " Convito ” — 

‘‘ I in one God believe ; 

One sole eternal Godhead, of whose love 

All heaven is moved. Himself unmoved the while.” 

So, in canto 27, Beatrice says in Aristotelian 
fashion — 

‘‘ Here is the goal, whence motion on his race 
Starts : motionless the centre, and the rest 
All moved around.” 

The poet alone, in his golden speech, gives expres- 
sion to certain rare and subtle thoughts that find 
ofttimes a place in the inner sanctuary of the soul. 
Strength and beauty are within that sanctuary ; the 
strength is fruit of philosophy, the beauty is poetry’s 
flower. To those thoughts, of which I have just 
spoken, the poet gives at times a soft and chastened 
expression; for them, at other times, finds only 
hushed suggestion ; and, in yet other instances, 
strikes out in some dramatic form, as in Buchanan’s 
strange ‘ Book of Orm.’ It was such quality of utter- 
ance that gave the Hon. Roden Noel the title to rank 
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as a modern philosophical poet, which some have 
claimed for him, although without any pretentions as 
a systematic thinker. But, in whatsoever form of 
expression, the inner eye of poetry is fixed on the 
ideal, which she seeks to imprison, that therewith she 
may interpenetrate, inspire, and spiritualise the actual. 
But this makes demand on spiritual intelligence, for 
it is only to responsive intelligence that poetry will 
carry significance. Poetry is the universal expression 
of all that gives essential meaning, joy, and impulse 
to human life. But, after all her intuitions of truth, 
she may leave us with a feeling of moral problems 
still unsolved, saying, as in '' Ferishtah's Fancies” 
(Epilogue) — 

“ Only, at heart’s utmost joy and triumph, terror 
Sudden turns the blood to ice : a chill wind disencharms 
All the late enchantment ! What if all be error ? ” 

Hence the beauty, joy, and goodness of poetry do not 
absolve philosophy from search into the deepest truth, 
in the cold, grey light of reason. The mission of 
poetry grows always more impressive, and her task 
always more complex, difficult, immense, for she must 
in spirit absorb the teachings of the later science, the 
newer spiritualism and metaphysics, suffusing them 
with her own emotional glow. She must, so doing, 
speak not only to heart and intellect, but inspire the 
soul and rouse our sluggish wills to finely disciplined 
action. In all this, philosophy will be her powerful 
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ally, and send her subsidies of plenary strength and 
inspiration. But, for this end, the newer philosophy, 
too, will have its task and difficulties to meet. The 
real things — ra Svra — of the metaphysician must 
mean, for philosophy, no “ unearthly ballet of blood- 
less categories,” but things suffused with the phil- 
osopher’s own vital human interest, yea, with the 
fire and passion of his quest for Truth, in the realm 
of vivified abstractions. Kow, philosophy has been all 
compact of mere dialectics — arguments on the level 
of the discursive understanding, and rarely lit up by 
any vision born of the insights of reason. The pure 
thinker — an Aristotle or a Hegel — is of priceless 
value, but he is just the being whose discourse is 
most relieved by great insights. Static systems must 
count for less, principles, impulses, tendencies must 
count for more, in the search for intellectual satisfac- 
tion; our knowledge and our thought, we may not 
forget, are themselves part of the world of being, and 
are themselves still in the state of becoming. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF GREEK LITERATURE TO THE 
world's RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

The literature of Greece has never lacked in origin- 
ality, variety, and charm, all its own. The religion 
of Greece was the dawn of a new era in the world's 
religious development. An external cast the popular 
Greek religion wore, with plenty absurd legends of 
the gods, who were many. The Orphic songs or 
legends, standing between Epic and Attic literature, 
seem to have exerted some higher influence on their 
mystic god-lore. In their gods man becomes, in a 
word, divinised. In the Homeric god-world, we find 
monarchical polytheism clearly developed. Zeus is 
king of kings. Moira, or fate, may seem to be set 
above him, and yet fate is really regarded as his own 
will. His or council of the gods, may meet 

at Olympus, but only to learn his will. And the 
gods were in being long before Homer : if Greek re- 
ligion was fixed by Homer's poems, that is not to 
say that pre-Homeric religion was unimportant or is 
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unknown. Homer and Hesiod but composed” the 
“ generations ” of the gods. Plato tells us that early 
Greek religion had earth, sun, moon, and stars 
for its gods. But the Olympian religion did not 
fail to invest these powers with human virtues 
and feelings, so that they no longer appeared 
blind and irrational, but humanised and individual- 
ised. A very intense but intelligible anthropo- 
morphic type of religion, it must be said. But the 
early Greek poets believed the gods to reward the 
good and punish the wicked. Homer and Hesiod 
alike regard Zeus as punishing the man who sins 
against hUf), of which he is guardian. Pausanias 
and Herodotus alike tell us what Homer did for the 
early Greek religion, with its undifferentiated gods 
— its Pelasgian worship of fetich stones and pillars 
— by transforming its symbols into persons. Pelas- 
gian religion was helped by Egypt — so Herodotus 
plainly tells us — in the effort to give form and 
personality to its gods. But theirs was a mere 
beginning of things, to await, for long after, the 
varied and complex forms of the Homeric pantheon. 
Much help in these matters has in recent years been 
derived from prehistoric archaeology. Pelasgian re- 
ligion was taken up by the Hellenes of the North, 
to whom, according to Thucydides, Greek national 
unity was first due. From this unity sprang the 
Pantheon, with its differentiated deities. Greek 
theology was shaped by literature, as we see in 
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Homer, who certainly did not take his gods — made, 
as they were, in the likeness of men — very seriously. 
Finely does the free creative spirit of the Greeks show 
itself in the construction of their religious concep- 
tions or beliefs, however much reflection might have 
left to do in clearing away anthropomorphic defects. 
These Homeric gods, however, have clearly over- 
passed everything that savoured of conflict with 
hostile powers of nature, for Olympic rule over 
nature and man has been placed beyond dispute. 
There came at length to be a divine aristocracy of 
many gods,” with a not very eifective sovereignty 
of Zeus.” Anthropomorphic polytheism has, in fact, 
never risen higher than here. What conflict obtained 
among the gods themselves is often seen to be due 
to the racial character of the Homeric gods. Plastic 
art had its share, as well as literature, in giving form 
and expression to Greek religious thought. What per- 
plexed that early thought was the fact that the gods 
could do evil, guardians though they were of the 
moral law. It was this perplexity which, under the 
growth of philosophy, endangered the national faith. 
Though Homer does far more than represent rude and 
primitive thought, yet religious ritual is in Homer 
of the simplest, consisting of prayer and sacrifice. 
Herodotus tells of another ritual, that of the Olym- 
pian rites superimposed on the cult of heroes. Blood- 
curse and haunting ghost and magical purification — 
such things do not belong to Homer. Neither do 
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the Mysteries, for Demeter and Dionysos are not 
even in his Olympus. Plato says^ that Homer*s 
mythological teachings as to the gods were neither 
“ reverent ” nor profitable — not even self-consistent. 
Speaking of Plato, one may say that primitive 
mythology and the Orphic developments supplied 
Plato with the clue to some of his finest and most 
fruitful imaginings, his cosmic Eros and his Anam- 
nesis among them. It is a wonderful thing to have 
to say that Greek religion never lost the stamp 
which, in the hour of its creation, the free imagina- 
tion of Homer put upon its every feature. Homeric 
religion has, especially in the Odyssey, not a little 
that may be harmonised with philosophical concep- 
tions. But never must it be forgotten that, joyous 
as Greek religion might be, it yet lacked not in 
pessimistic elements, such as the dread smitings and 
death agonies of which the Iliad speaks : — 

ySaW. aUX Se Trvpal v€kvcov KaiovTO OafietaL 

Awakening reflection was not without anxiety as to 
its hopes and destinies, which latter lay on the knees 
of the gods. To the general Greek mind, Homer and 
Hesiod were, according to Herodotus, the original 
sources of their god-lore. The Hesiodic writings have 
the earliest mention of mystery-worship. How truly 
that which was physical was first, and only after- 
wards that which was intellectual, in the Hesiodic 


^ See Republic, ii. 380. 
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theology and the Orphic lore, may be seen in the 
lowly fact that the birth of things is therein repre- 
sented as proceeding from an egg. But, indeed, in 
all Greek theology there is no such conception as 
the universe being the handiwork of a pre-existent 
divinity : rather the divinities are evolved out of the 
universe, or one or other of its physical elements. 
That is to say, there is lack of the conception of 
real freedom in the relation of Deity to the world. 
From the Orphics, however, sprang the hope of 
immortality, which man was to share by union with 
Deity. The Homeric conception, even of Zeus, is 
not invariable, his official character as exponent of 
the common will of the gods being one thing, and 
his character as an individual another. Zeus is 
the guardian of the Iliad, while mention is made by 
Agamemnon of the visitations of the gods ” upon 
them that swear falsely. So, in the Odyssey, appeal 
is made from the gods to Zeus by Telemachus, "‘if 
perchance Zeus will punish the wickedness of the 
suitors.” It is Zeus himself who, more than once 
in the Iliad, says, ''Our altar never lacked seemly 
feast.” Around the crude naturalism of prehistoric 
religion there had been woven " the delicate moonlit 
web of poetic fiction,” which might soften and spirit- 
ualise it, but could not keep it from the onsets of 
critical reflection. Homeric gods, in view of the 
attacks of Xenophanes, were no fit subjects for man’s 
imitation. Homer has, however, been sometimes 
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taken, by his humanised divinities, to register ad- 
vance, at once intellectual and moral, on the crude 
narrations of Hesiod, who first attempted to construct 
a theory of the universe in his Theogony/’ But even 
in Homer, the gods are still treated in the purest and 
simplest naturalistic form possible ; for every spiritual 
fact there is only a sensuous expression, and man is 
but the puppet of the gods. 

Pindar has, in his religious feeling, a deep sense of 
Divine Power, and human dependence : to him Zeus 
is god of gods in his power and will. dvBp&v, ev 

0€&p yepof;, ‘‘ one is the race of men, one that of gods,” 
says ‘^bold, electric Pindar.” Pindar has been able 
to say, with the significant theanthropic addition, e/c 
fjLLa<; Se Trveofiev parpos dpui^orepoLi from one mother 
we both draw our breath.” Time, for him, was “ the 
proof of real truth,” so dear to him the “ fair-throned 
Hours.” 

In uiEschylus, we find an absence of conscious 
antagonism to the popular belief in the gods above, 
although we are bidden beware of over-ripe prosperity 
and avenging calamity. The Greek tragedians are 
interpreters of life, and iEschylus, with his lyrical 
sublimity, is their prophet. But it must be accounted 
strange, for all that, that ^schylus, like Homer, fails 
of any attempt to analyse the passion of love, which, 
for its own intrinsic worth and interest, first comes 
to its own in Euripides. To ^Eschylus, love is but a 
cosmic force, to Sophocles but a factor in destiny. 
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In his religious teachings, -®schylus seeks to har- 
monise many and diverse elements — law and life, 
fate and will, man and God : he sees primitive myth, 
ancient tradition, and actual event, each and all with 
a religious eye. ^Eschylus has the signal merit to 
bring good out of the seeming cruelty and malignancy 
of Zeus, and to shadow forth the supremacy of per- 
sonal Will — Will which is, in him, really superior 
to Fate. In his reconstruction of the myth of Pro- 
metheus, the strong ideality of iEschylus seeks to 
show the need of submitting to the will of Zeus, 
and the tragic nature of the spiritual conflict for 
the right. He discards the old doctrine of the envy 
of the gods, and works under the conception of divine 
or higher law — law still external. Zeus, on his rep- 
resentation, appears in none too good a light; but 
then Zeus, we must remember, figures mainly in the 
statements of his adversaries. Thus .^schylus speaks 
of Zeus and his tyranny ; tells us ‘‘ none is free 
but Zeus ” ; asserts that “ Zeus lawlessly holds sway ” 
further maintains that “ Zeus is harsh and keeps 
justice to himself*^; and finally avers “it is a harsh 
despot and irresponsible who rules.” ^ Much of this 
harshness is attributed to the newness of the power 
of Zeus — 

aTra? Se rpax^^f oarif; dv viov KpaTj}, 

But, though Prometheus attracts us, and we are 

1 See Prom. Viiict., 10, 50, 150, 188, 324, 326. 
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tempted to view him, with his unconquerable forti- 
tude, in the light of a martyr, yet we may not forget 
his real disobedience and faithless distrust of Zeus, 
the character in which he first appears. In the 
‘‘ Eumenides of .^schylus, we have the Erinyes, of 
old vengeful and inexorable, transformed into the 
Eumenides, beneficent guardians of law and order, a 
transformation wrought of persuasion rather than of 
force. An improvement upon the “ Persae,” certainly, 
wherein Zeus punishes the overweening, and 
brings on a harvest of ari;. Their supreme god is 
made subject to the law of development, passing into 
righteousness from lawlessness, under the teaching of 
Time.^ The god of ^schylus may be but a god of 
righteousness in the making, but, at any rate, our poet 
will make men feel that Divine Law is inexorable in 
its requirements. The tragedies of -^schylus are 
pervaded by a strain of sorrow — there is in them 
a refrain of woe — but, amid all, he will have it that 
we can, and must, let ‘‘ the good prevail.” This is 
better than we have in Isocrates, whom we find 
plainly stating that calamities and visitations were 
sometimes set down to gods wearing other than a 
beneficent aspect. The Agamemnon,” the ‘‘ Sup- 
plices,” and the “ Persae,” all voice the baneful effects 
of wrong-doing, and the heaven -ordained calamities 
that await man’s arrogance, insolence, and impiety. 
iEschylus would show a new order prevailing over 
1 Prom., 981. 
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the old, but he would yet set forth that new order 
as taking up into itself what was best in the old. 
Drawing from the cycle of prehistoric legend, iEschy- 
lus lifts up events from the course of earthly circum- 
stance to higher intervention, and so becomes, in 
a way, the poet of the supernatural — of a Zeus who 
has become just, and not unfriendly to man. And, 
on the human side, iEschylus fails not courageously 
to tell men that wisdom comes through suffering, and 
— as in the ‘‘ Eumenides '' — that fear may be necessary 
guardian of the soul, teaching to revere the right. 
To iEschylus the evil of the gods is apparent rather 
than real. So far as monotheism is concerned, it 
cannot be said that ^schylus rises beyond the view 
of Xenophanes, that “ there is one god greatest among 
gods and men ” — 

EI 9 ^€09 €V T€ 0eoL<TC tcoXav OpwTToiaLfjbeytaTo^f 
and that He is not like to man in mind or body — 
ovT€ 8€fjLa<; 0vr)Tolaiv 6fJLOuo<; ovre vorfiia. 

The dramatic genius of Sophocles admits a more 
humanly operative rational element in the “ unwritten 
and steadfast laws of the gods ” — aypairra Ka<T(f>aXi] 
0€&v vopLLpxi} Peace is promised to the woe -worn 
(Edipus “ when he shall come to the seat of awful 


^ Antig., 454. 
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divinities,” and the prayer is breathed, “ Be not harsh 
to Phoebus and to me ” — 

^ol/Sq) T€ Kafiol fit) fyevrjaO* dyvcofJLOve^;.^ 

The impartiality of the Greek spirit finds expression 
in the peerless portraiture of Sophocles : the violation 
by (Edipus, unwittingly, of family law, is visited with 
punishment, and harmony comes at last only as he 
accepts his pain as not unmerited. Human insuffi- 
ciency, before life’s high ends, is a fundamental note 
in Sophocles, accompanied as it is by a deep sense of 
all that is great and noble in man’s origin and destiny. 
The power of Fate, and the futility of individual 
will, in its effort to flee from destiny, are set forth 
by Sophocles with definiteness exceeding far that of 
iEschylus. He makes (Epidus take a quite modern 
view of his so-called crimes — better termed misfor- 
tunes — of which it is said, they were “ suffered rather 
than done ” — 

iwel rd y epya /jlov 

TreirovOoT iarl fiaXkov fj SeBpaKora,^ 

And the poet gives us the lasting word of remonstrance, 
— ‘‘Dost thou with right condemn the unwilling 
deed ? ” — 


nG)9 dv TO y CLKOV TTpdyp! eiKOTQx; yjriyoLf; ? ^ 

But there is in Sophocles, despite his psychologic 

1 (Ed. Col, 86-91. Ibid., 266, 267. 

3 Ibid., 977. 
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power and range, no glimpse of the modern mode 
of reconcilement of our tragic inner conflicts, only 
a still, melancholic resignation remains before the 
despotic will of Deity, which is being fulfilled in the 
order of the world. This is well seen, for example, 
in the unrelieved sadness of the sacrifice of Antigone, 
magnificent as it is in its strength. In the pathetic 
story of Philoctetes, in the crimes of (Edipus, in the 
madness of Ajax, and in the vengeance of Orestes 
and Electra, we have the oft-repeated exemplification 
of individual will or purpose colliding with the divine 
order, so that the relentless character of Fate may 
appear. ’Tis of the irony of life that direst evil is 
seen to follow the might of Ajax, the love of Deianeira, 
the power of “Creon, and the wisdom of (Edipus. 
Taking up the idea of destiny, from the hands of 
^schylus, Sophocles sets it in close connection with 
the working of man's will. In iEschylus we have 
resignation to evils that are god-sent inculcated in 
the “ Pers0e " ; in the ‘‘ Septem contra Thebes/^ sub- 
mission is taught ; and in the “ Agamemnon," it is 
said that justice will be done to the humble. But in 
Sophocles, the moral issues cannot be said to be less 
perplexing, even though some attempt may be here 
made to show, in language always stately, but never 
turgid, that the law of Divine justice works, in some 
sort, in man as law of his own reason. The conse- 
quences of men's acts are inexorably set forth as 
pursuing them, whether they have been conscious and 
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responsible or not ; as, for example, fioipa in the case 
of Laius.^ Man is set forth as a “ plaything of gods,” 
of gods whose ways are not comprehensible or free 
of malignity. Still, in the end Sophocles would show 
that destiny involves something of the nature of 
moral law, and that the conflict of right with opposing 
right is one which must not cease till higher right 
shall prevail. For the conflict is never so tragic as 
when opposing claims are those of right, each with 
some valid grounds of its own. In Sophocles there 
is ethical tendency, and the play of passion is set 
forth as related to an end. The play of passion, 
indeed, is not the highest thing in the tragedies of 
either ^Eschylus or Sophocles : more than violent 
event or passionate movement is life itself, that life 
which, in its meaning and misery, in its strange 
affinities and superb submissiveness to unknown 
powers, they so grandly set before us. In ^schylus 
and Sophocles alike we have more than the endeavours 
of mortals to escape retribution and fate : we have a 
revelation of life, wherein are disclosed moral values, 
of which we had not otherwise dreamed. What a 
sample of this is the Philoctetes ” of Sophocles, and 
what light radiates from his Antigone ! A superb 
cleaving to virtue — to virtue which fortune and 
destiny hold not in respect — and a wise discernment 
of the duty to which life shall devote itself, are among 
those needs of the soul which the Greek tragic poets 
1 (Ed. Tyr., 711. 
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have once and for all set before us with stupendous 
force. Such ethical endeavour might, no doubt, be 
helped by that heterogeneous thing called Greek 
religion, in so far as this latter might help keep 
alive a religious feeling. In Sophocles, less than in 
^schylus or in Euripides, do religious forms or 
rituals shine through the tragedies, this as part of 
the greater naturalness sought by Sophocles. On the 
other hand, the gods do not shine by the scant aid 
they render to virtuous souls, such as even an Anti- 
gone or a Neoptolemus. Surely the gods might have 
better seen to the enforcement of some sort of justice 
between man and man, and not have been concerned 
alone to inspire awe and fear before their own blind 
and arbitrary behests. Little wonder that Sophocles, 
looking out on life’s strange calamities, should think 
it folly to wish to live long, and should account it 
best never to have been born.^ 

When we turn to Euripides, we find a large faith 
in the heroic capabilities of human nature, so that 
he greatly trusts in the power of morality apart from 
religion. Euripides keenly feels the difficulty of 
reconciling divine justice with the facts of life, but 
he boldly declares gods that do wrong to be ‘‘no 
gods ” at all. The externality of the law of destiny 
has, in him, greatly vanished. Euripides had studied 
philosophy under Anaxagoras, who knew how to 
leave the gods alone. Euripides stands strongly 
/ ^ CEd. Col., 1210 et seq. 
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marked by his rejection of the polytheistic religion ; 
the gods, with him, lead an independent existence. 
In his adherence to a moral ideal, Euripides directs 
his criticism mainly against the Homeric poems. 
Euripides not only bore a part in overthrowing the 
mythological, but also stood, in some sense, for free- 
dom of thought over against the power of authority. 
He invites us to the life of rational thought and 
ideals. He perceives that in this way humanity 
moves toward the light, and he finds the true tragedy 
of life in making the inner life dominate the outer. 
Where his theme most closely resembles that of 
iEschylus, however, the ethical inferiority of Euri- 
pides is sometimes strikingly manifest, even when 
his dramatic skill suffers not by comparison. The 
spirit of distressing doubt marks him, or at least 
a questioning attitude. To both of them, however, 
life, with its infinite awe and mystery, is more than 
art, in which respect they both stand contrasted with 
the calm, masterful, msthetic Sophocles. Religious 
as both iEschylus and Euripides are, they are so 
with a difference. iEschylus, stern and resolute, is 
content to set forth the old faith, with its accent 
of fateful doom. Euripides, on the other hand, found 
himself in midst of new influences, of which he could 
not but take note — influences national, domestic, in- 
tellectual, religious. Not even the speculations of 
early Ionic philosophers could leave him untouched. 
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and the same is even more true of teachings like 
those of Heraclitus and Anaxagoras, the latter of 
whom taught that Mind had turned chaos into the 
universe. But, of course, Euripides approaches the 
religious problem from the side of feeling rather than 
of thought, and hence the realistic character of his 
treatment. Small wonder if the spiritual sovereigns 
of the Homeric Olympus came short, in the view 
of Euripides, and furnished no adequate grounds for 
reverence. But in Euripides the centre of gravity 
is shifted from destiny to man, for we may surely 
say that to Euripides man's destiny is, in some real 
sense, not about him, but within. One may remark, 
in passing, that his contemporary, Democritus, in like 
spirit, declared happiness to be a thing of the soul, 
not of things that perish. But Democritus, with his 
atomic theory, was to wait long ere justice should 
be done to his scientific and ethical merits. Euripides 
is keenly sensitive to the moral injustices of life; 
there is for him no certainty before the capricious 
power called fate, or chance, that the man who now 
fares well may not yet fare ill; the gods feed their 
worship on human ignorance: — 

^vpovaL S* avra deol iraKiv re koX irpocrcoj 

Tapay/Jiov ivTiOevre^;, co? ayvcoaia 
avTov^:} 


1 Hecuba, 969-961. 
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Earlier, Euripides has made Talthybius say — 

“ Zeus, shall I say that thou regardest men ? 

Or that we hold in vain this false belief, 

Thinking there is indeed a race of gods, 

While fortune sways all human destinies ? ” 

The evil that men think of the gods Euripides is 
constrained to disbelieve; hence says Iphigenia, “I 
do not think any of the gods is bad/^ ^ Besides, the 
gods are not the capricious and arbitrary powers they 
appear to be, but are themselves under law. This 
Hecuba is made expressly to declare — 

“ The gods are strong, and law which ruleth them : 

For ’tis by law we have our faith in gods, 

And live with certain rules of right and wrong.” ^ 

In the '' Hippolytus ” and elsewhere, Euripides makes 
some attempt to reconcile fate with Providence or 
Divine Will, so that they may not be thought ad- 
verse forces.^ In the ^‘Bacchse,'' Euripides points 
out the hopelessness of attaining full communion 
with the Divine by reason alone, rather than by 
life in its whole scope and fulness, and sets forth 
the power and joy of piety with rare strength and 
beauty. Yet does he think no charm of music exists 
that can assuage the griefs and sorrows of earthly 
existence.^ His comfort lies only in the fact that 
Divine justice is never far off, and that the might 

^ Iph. Taur., 389. ^ Hec., 799 ct seq» 

^ Hipp., 1103 €t seqq. ^ Medea, 199 et seqq. 
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of gods, however slowly set in motion, is sure enough 
in its punitive effects.^ Thus we have seen how 
Euripides, with nihilistic and agnostic tendencies, 
seeks to transcend the external mythical modes of 
thought, and to find the spiritual powers of life 
within man’s soul, as truly as in those Divine factors 
that lie above and without. 

In these great Greek tragic poets, in their age the 
instructors of Greece, we cannot help seeing how 
near, in their addresses to Deity, they came to 
Christian conceptions, but neither can we fail to 
see that not all the joy and splendour of Grecian 
life sufficed to take away the undertone of sadness 
and lamentation. Death was accepted with noble 
resignation, but not without dread and sorrow; and 
it cannot be said that the moral value of their belief 
in a future life was great. It was reserved for Plato 
to raise the vague hope of the Greeks in immortality 
to a practical incentive to virtue. They brought 
forth no solution of human life, so weak and errant 
in its nature, that could take away the unhappiness 
that remained for the Greek consciousness. The 
outer cheerfulness of Greek mythological religion 
could not conceal the tragic despair that remained 
within, from the struggle with adverse and inexor- 
able fate. Already we have seen the Greek moral 
conscience developing, with the result that there has 
been a qualitative transformation in virtue of which 
^ Bacchse, 822 ct seqq. 
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the rather envious and quarrelsome gods of Homeric 
time have given way to the just and wise gods of 
Pindar, ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. More 
than this, there has discernibly been at work a 
tendency towards unitary and monotheistic concep- 
tion, to which expression was early given by Antis- 
thenes, the Cynic founder. This monotheistic tendency 
is seen in the soaring towards the contemplation of 
a Zeus that should be absolute divinity — a soaring 
which sinks within the regional limitations of fate 
almost as soon as it is made. Still, the fact remains 
of the dominating influence of the idea of Eate in 
Greek tragedy, in which the conditions and the limits 
of human happiness are set forth. Always the fates 
guide and control the destinies of men, and fulfilment 
of the heavenly decrees is all that is open to man. 
Life is seen steadily, and is seen whole, although the 
conception is miniature in character. There is no 
lack of study of its principles and boundaries ; every- 
where it runs up to meet the divine. Everywhere 
upon it the fact of superhuman control is writ large, 
everywhere it lies embosomed in law. It was a merit, 
surely, that they were not content — as even a Shake- 
speare was so well content to do — to depict human 
life or society without its due setting in the cosmos. 
For that alone could give it due meaning or signifi- 
cance. Yet is there no coldness in the Greek treat- 
ment : what greater pathos or warmth of tenderness 
could we wish than that of the ‘‘Alcestis*' of Euri- 
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pides, the “Electra” of Sophocles, or the '‘Eumen- 
ides’’ of ^schylus? The very perfection of the 
Greek drama sprang from its religious elements and 
associations, and its highest advantages were due 
precisely to the imperfections of the religion that 
was therein represented. That religion had enough 
defect and absurdity in its principles — had enough 
of halting and inconsistent result, with gods of so 
many foibles and weaknesses — to make its elements 
fit themes for dramatic representation. In speaking 
thus of the place of the gods in the Greek drama, we 
are not doing so in forgetfulness of the respect shown 
to the gods in not making the greater gods play 
leading parts in Greek tragedy. They are near, no 
doubt, but they wait till their hour has come, when 
they stand forth as administrators of eternal justice, 
or as executioners of the decrees of destiny. The 
main places of their drama are held by their kings, 
who, as human, easily evoked the sympathy of their 
fellow-men. The gods did not always occupy the 
background, with intent to urge on or to avert some 
awful catastrophe, but sometimes for fulfilment of 
beneficent purposes ; as, for example, when iEschylus 
makes Zeus that mild potentate “ Who leads mortals 
in the ways of wisdom,”^ or when Sophocles speaks 
of the “great Zeus in heaven” — 

fieya^; ovpav^ 

Zevv, 09 i(f>opa irdvra Kal /cparvvec — 

^ Agam., 176. 
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as one whose aid the fatherless may implore.^ It is 
true, nevertheless, that, as it was, for the most part, 
due to the poetic imagination that Olympus was 
peopled with the humanities of the gods, there could 
not, to advancing reflection, be so very great differ- 
ence between gods and men as to make the former 
unsuitable subjects for representation — even, at times, 
for amusement. Thus tragedy bore a religious char- 
acter by reason of the fluid and shifting forms of 
Greek mythology. The decay of the national religion 
was largely due to the growth of philosophic thought. 
It owed, indeed, its coup-de-grdce to philosophy. We 
have not merely the critical efforts of Xenophanes, 
and the new religious tendency of Pythagoras, to 
consider, but the scepticism bred of doctrine like 
that of Heraclitus — irdvra pet — and of the emphasis 
of the philosophers on the sufficiency of natural 
causes and the fixity of natural law. 

The conception of Fate, which we have seen to 
bulk so largely in Greek religion, is extremely 
unsatisfying, containing, as it does, no manner of 
solution of the world's riddle. Fate supplies neither 
rational ground nor motive: it is a bare inevitable- 
ness that the event is thus, and not otherwise. Fate 
not only lacks feeling and sense, but its decrees are 
devoid of end. What conception could be more 
empty ? Matters would have been much worse, had 
not the idea of justice taken so deep hold on the 
^ Elec., 176. 
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Greek mind, with the fearsome form of hUy) as stand- 
ing by the throne of Zeus; in the tragedians, each 
one’s destiny comes to be marked out by Nemesis 
only with some sort of relation to guilt, personal or 
relative — a growth of the conception which could 
not be without some developing power for conscience. 
The burden is thus thrown on man’s personal will. 
Passages are by no means wanting that show the 
relation of fate to Divine will to be complementary 
rather than antagonistic, so that fate becomes indeed 
only another name for the will of Zeus. This is 
so, for example, in the ‘‘ Supplices,” and in the 
‘‘Prometheus,” where “none is free but Zeus” (50), 
and “ in no wise shall the counsels (^ovKai) of mortal 
men overstep the harmony of Zeus” (561). But it 
was in philosophic historians like Thucydides and 
Polybius, and in orators like Demosthenes, that the 
emphasis was to be transferred from fate to character. 
The Stoics, as we know, erected fatalism into a 
dogma, but their conception of all - prevailing law 
— whether Fate or Providence or Will of Zeus — 
strengthened their sense of duty, and threw them 
back on virtue as sole good with beneficial result. 

Turn we now to Aristophanes, that master of 
ancient comedy, who, deeply religious himself, wrote 
for a religious people, 'albeit he paid but scant respect 
to the gods. Aristophanes waxes wroth against the 
relaxation in his time of ancient discipline and 
traditional beliefs — a relaxation due, in his view, to 

c 
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the new culture and dialectic training lowering the 
motal tone and fibre. He played a part against the 
teaching of the Sophists, which to him seemed sub- 
versive of religion and morality, inveighing against 
Socrates in the “Clouds” in this connection in no 
happy or illumined manner. The Sophists, it may 
be said, in passing, were only, in some degree, respon- 
sible for the growing unbelief, which was voiced by 
their chief exponent, Protagoras. But to return to 
Aristophanes. In the “Frogs” and elsewhere, he 
pursues Euripides with his power of parody, turning 
the work of this tragedian into ingenious ridicule — 
the earliest instance of such a form of literary criti- 
cism. Not all the buffoonery, in which Aristophanes 
was fain to indulge, must keep us from doing justice 
to the deeper and more religious side of this superb 
master of Attic dialect. Even Plato was able to say, 
on occasion, that the Graces had chosen his soul for 
their abode. Lacking the dignity and gravity of the 
tragic poets whom we have already considered, Aris- 
tophanes has yet extremely polished style and finely 
finished art, which he usually places at the service 
of some important aim. We must allow for the fact 
that he took the world as he found it, and for the 
fact of what that world was. Plato owed not a little 
of his superlative rhetorical power and graceful style 
of expression to the comedies of Aristophanes. Such 
comic poets as Menander and Alexis did not in 
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general show an absence of religious belief, but 
mingled elevated thought with their humour. 

In the sphere of Greek prose Herodotus meets us 
with his archaic taste and oft-repeated assertion of 
the envy of the gods— a Divine envy which at times 
wears really the guise of mercy and beneficence. 
Herodotus is not less pious than he is just, but his 
devoutness is hardly of an impressive type. The 
simplicity which marks him does not keep him from 
having no faith in even Divine predictions, which to 
him are purposely misleading. In his pages we have 
reflected the pessimistic view of life, alike, for example, 
in the tears of Xerxes before the transient character 
of man’s life, and in the pathetic lament of the reply 
which met him, that there is no man who is so for- 
tunate as not to have felt, “ not only once, but many 
times, the wish to die rather than to live ” — 

7ro\Xa^t9, KoX ovkI aira^, reOvavai ^ovXecrOai /jLoXkov 
- fj ^(0€lV^ 

Everywhere Herodotus, who lived in the past, is a 
narrator of early tale and event, hardly less suitable 
and fit, than is Homer as singer of early legends. 
Indeed, he is simpler and more faithful in the use of 
legendary lore or material than is Thucydides, who 
so compounds his material with political theory that 
the result is something which is neither legend nor 
^ Herod, vii. 46. 
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history. The feeling of Herodotus for Greek life, 
Greek event, Greek glory, Greek unity, is as perfect as 
we should well expect, and pervades all his history, 
with its stories, tales, and moral reflections on the gods 
and the gains of adversity. The Divine power is to 
Herodotus only a kind of Nemesis or fate, which 
keeps poor mortals within the limits of their finitude. 
In his philosophy of history there is a forethought ” 
{irpovoLr)) or providence at work as touching things 
both small and great.^ Final causes thus exist for 
him, and the world for him moves under Divine 
governance. Scarcely has the idea of a moral necessity 
become in Herodotus anything like a distinct general 
conception. It is against the danger of too great 
prosperity in the world Herodotus would warn us, as 
likely to awaken the jealousy of the gods, in which 
insistence he, though historian, is very much in accord 
with the dramatic representations of the poet 
jEschylus. 

Passing to Thucydides, we find an historian of 
humanity, and a teacher of abstract political wisdom, 
to whom all vaticination was delusive. Thucydides 
is the complement of Herodotus, showing us the other 
side of the shield in his wary, sceptical endeavours to 
preserve Greek balance, Greek dignity, and Greek 
impartiality of mind — an impartiality grand,” as 
Jowett termed it. Not that it is a monopoly of 
Thucydides, being also marked in Homer. But, in 
^ Herod, iii. 108. 
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both, it saves from giving form and colour to what 
they narrate from patriotic or personal sympathies — 
from anything, indeed, save a characteristic, noble, 
and truth-loving impartiality. Hence, to the surprise 
of men, Thucydides has been able to speak of Antiphon, 
traitor to the democracy, as “ a man inferior in virtue 
to none of his contemporaries.’* I am aware, of 
course, that some hold the history of Thucydides to 
be shaped by political notions and preconceived 
theory. One needs such a literary foil as we find in 
Xenophon — vain and absorbed in small passions of 
the moment — for bringing out the merits of Thucy- 
dides. Singular, for his time, is Thucydides in his 
freedom from proneness to pass moral judgments. 
One cannot think of him without seeing in him, to 
some extent, a precursor of the spirit of a Eanke, 
critical, colourless, impartial, sincere, and self-con- 
trolled. Such credit must be given to Thucydides, 
even if rigid or scientific historic method tends to 
break down in him under pressure of the artistic 
instinct of the age in which he lived. And he was 
able on occasion to deplore the decay of faith, which 
was no doubt due to providential permission of seem- 
ing violations of natural justice* Contemporary of 
Sophocles as he is, Thucydides speaks as if from a 
different world — and the same holds good of his other 
contemporary, Herodotus, though for different reasons 
— such difference being due to the function of the 
historian being other than that of the poet. Dignified, 
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and sometimes over-condensed and obscure in style, 
Thucydides showed his primacy in setting events in 
their just relations, and tracing them to their causes. 
With face turned towards the future, Thucydides is 
lifted above the men of his own time, and his veiled 
subjectivity has given us a treasure-house of wisdom 
for all time, despite the fact that he knows nothing of 
supernatural interference in mundane affairs. Piety, 
to Thucydides, counted for little against the fate of 
gods. Polybius, also, philosophically traced events 
to their causes in character, but with defective 
technique. 

The theanthropic relation of God and man, so 
wanting to Herodotus, who is quite innocent of doc- 
trine like o / jlolcokti ^, is strikingly voiced by Aratus, 
and by Cleanthes in a beautiful and astonishing 
Hymn, which clearly points the way to a more in- 
telligent spiritual worship. Here we can take no 
account of many points of religious significance in 
Greek lyric poets like Sappho and Simonides, elegiac 
poets like Theognis and Solon, or philosophic poets 
like Empedocles, with his calm, didactic tone. It 
must suffice to note that the Hellenistic period was 
marked by widespread worship of Chance or Fortune, 
and the heavenly bodies. In some of the Alex- 
andrian poets, Theocritus, Callimachus, Apollonius, 
Lycophron, &c., there is not a little of expressive 
Greek poetry, and of mythological allusion, but arti- 
ficialities and defects are not wanting of a kind to 
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mark a declension from Athenian art. For litera- 
ture and life had become sundered in Alexandria, 
a result not without effect upon the work of Aris- 
tarchus, the great Alexandrian critic. 

We are now in a position to form some sort of 
estimate of the contribution of Greek literature to 
the world’s religious thought. For, is it not evident 
what a splendid propaedeutic of Christian thought 
and teaching this literature was ? Can we not see 
that Christianity came to supply just what this liter- 
ature lacked, but yet nobly strove and reached after ? 
Partial and incomplete as might be the teachings of 
.^schylus and Sophocles anent the rights and claims 
of violated law, sombre and imperfect as might be 
the views of Euripides regarding human destiny, 
these all had a sense of Divine law, as holy, just, 
inevitable, and a feeling after some more unified 
and harmonious mode of existence than they here 
knew. No doubt, their hopes and feelings were 
inchoate and imperfect, such as we speak of in 
Wordsworth’s lines of the ''Excursion” — 

“ Man is of dust : Ethereal hopes are his, 

Which, when they should maintain themselves aloft, 
Want due consistence : like a pillar of smoke 
That with majestic energy from earth 
Bises, but, having reach’d the thinner air. 

Melts, and dissolves, and is no longer seen.” ^ 

But still, when the Apostle of the Gentiles came to 

^ Excursion, iv. 
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unfold on the Areopagus the truths of the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Acts, what was he doing but 
giving more perfect form and full- voiced expression 
to those truths which the great Greek poets had 
dimly, inarticulately felt, to wit, the truths that the 
law had made nothing perfect, that religious feeling 
— as their Bei^acBaifiovLa showed — had its place, that 
the future life awaited man in its completeness, and 
that the reign of righteousness in God was already 
begun ? Worship was being carried out into wider 
temple than any of Olympian Zeus or of Athene, 
even into a temple not made with hands. But in 
Greek literature and thought, a soil had been pre- 
pared, and a suitable nidus made ready for the new 
teachings; for men’s thought, in that early spring- 
time of humanity, had not been able of itself to 
wring the secrets from life and the world. But the 
results, however inadequate, were great and valuable, 
in their richness of suggestion and intuition. The 
greatness of that contribution has been proved by 
the persistent influence exerted by Greek poetry, 
Greek systems, and Greek ideas, on all subsequent 
generations. That marvellously vital result is due 
to the creative literature of Greece, from Homer to 
Demosthenes, having kept in close and constant 
touch with life, and to its having, as a consequence, 
been marked by natural and persistent growth, and 
spontaneity of consciousness. For the literature of 
Greece is the one really original literature in Europe, 
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and so it has been the groundwork of all later 
literature. Its ideas have found their way into all 
modern — not to speak of mediaeval — literature, and 
have wielded the most subtle and potent influence. 
Surely the way in which ^schylus lives in Shelley, 
and Euripides in Browning, are sufficient examples, 
to which, however, we may add the Hellenic influ- 
ence patent in Swinburne's “Atalanta in Calydon,” 
and, as earlier examples, the influence of Plato in 
Spenser, George Herbert, and Wordsworth. The 
dawn of modern tragedy already lies in Euripides, 
the conflict of mighty spiritual powers is already 
foreshadowed in ^Eschylus and Sophocles, and modern 
criticism of life is, in fact, already anticipated in 
Homer, Archilochus, and their successors. We have 
seen how these Greek poets are to be judged by 
their ethical worth and religious import : we have 
no right to expect in them those results of moral 
experience and wisdom which have been won only 
through long centuries of suffering; but we may 
claim for them wondrous simplicity, beauty, balance, 
truthfulness, vividness, insight into essential passion, 
self-restraint, and moral wisdom, the whole making 
them founts of perennial delight. And when, to 
them, we add the philosophers of Greece, with whom 
we are not now mainly concerned, with what sincere 
and simple faith we find a Socrates holding to the 
existence of Divine Powers, Divine care of men, 
Divine gifts for men, Divine Will to be accom- 
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plished by men. Again, with what unruffled serenity 
we find a Plato contemplating life, with what sublime 
faith we find him holding to one eternal, never- 
changing God, Who is good, and to the superiority, 
worth, and beauty of heavenly virtue. So, too, with 
what splendid tenacity we find an Aristotle holding 
to reason as supreme faculty of the soul, to whose 
perfect realisation man must continually approxi- 
mate, even though his philosophy sat loosely to 
positive religion. He yet loved tlie gods as a matter 
of course. But religious belief had become too much 
robbed of its content, as it already had been in 
Plato’s time. Even in Homeric times, the social 
bond — for so it should be called — between gods and 
men was not without religious significance: in the 
days of Epaminondas, we see what rare delicacy of 
conscience, and fine moral earnestness, philosophy 
had been able to produce. Philosophy, in later 
Greece, grew more literary in character. The aim 
of the Greek thinkers had been to make the world 
a more fit and worthy habitation for man: from 
Socrates to the Stoics they believed in the existence 
of the gods, but always was Hellas the nurse of 
man complete as man.” Nothing could have been 
finer than the insistences of Socrates and Plato on 
the worth of the soul or moral personality. 

The Hellenic religion, as exemplified in Greek 
Literature, bore to the end the character mainly of 
a nature-religion. This, in spite of its large infusion 
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3f ethical sentiment, and in spite, also, of the moral 
progress of its gods through the advances of culture 
and poetry. That religion made life joyous and free 
in its own way, for it saw in every manifestation of 
nature a divine element. It partook of a large and 
generous inclusiveness in its character, and was not 
poor in the peculiarly Greek sense of proportion, 
nor in equilibrium of powers and harmonious de- 
velopment of aptitudes. But, though these things 
were so, and though the Greek poets might ethically 
construe nature -myths according to their own will, 
yet the gods were nature -gods still, and never did 
they get beyond the stage of being semi -ethical 
only. Not surprising, since Greek thought, after its 
first monistic movement, took the form of Nature- 
philosophies of dualistic character. It was a true 
and notable instinct that led their poets, however, 
not to sacrifice the interrelation subsisting between 
God and man, for such an element of religion could 
never be sacrificed. What has just been said illus- 
trates yet further the position we have already taken 
up, that the Greek Literature vras a superb propae- 
deutic of the more spiritual and rational religion 
that was to be propounded by Saint Paul at Athens. 
The religious sanction was maintained, along with 
new ethical sanction, by Socrates, by Plato, and by 
the Stoics. Socrates was really the first to attempt 
to harmonise the old faith with the new: the good 
he left really undefined, making it, in an utilitarian 
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interest, simply what is useful for our wellbeing. 
Independent of Divine sanction this appeal of his 
to reason might be, but the principle of the new faith 
was, that ‘‘if gods exist, they are not evil” — a pro- 
paedeutic of ethical Christianity. The “growth into 
the likeness of God,” — ofiomcrt ^, — which as a doc- 
trine had been derived from the Mysteries and 
Pythagoreanism, was accorded high place by Plato. 
Foreshadowed in Socratic teaching, it became a car- 
dinal point with the Stoics. What wonder that 
Saint Paul chose to repeat, ToO *yap fcal y€Po<; iarfiiv- 
Plato strikingly made the souFs relation to Deity as 
God of Truth and Beauty one of love (€pm)> and 
escaped utilitarianism by running the source of 
morality back into the source of existence, as did 
not Aristotle. But neither Platonic nor Stoic view 
could save the religion of Greece. Because neither 
man nor nation can continuously triumph without 
religious devotion, Athenian greatness was unable to 
survive the loss of living religious faith. But their 
loss was the world’s religious gain, and they could 
have truly said, Morientes vivimus. The mention just 
made of Saint Paul leads me to say that, though 
our concern has been with Greek Classical Literature 
only, there is yet a vast — and in many ways too 
much neglected — body of Greek Christian Literature, 
which merits separate study and treatment. I shall 
content myself with only a few remarks on its rela- 
tion to our subject, from the literary point of view 
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in particular. But first I will say of the Greek Apol- 
ogists like Aristides, who, though iconoclastic, was a 
practical Christian philosopher ; or Athenagoras, who 
was an Athenian Christian philosopher ; or Justin, who, 
steeped in the most cultivated Hellenism of the time, 
found the highest expression of wise and rational 
philosophy in Christianity ; of these, but not of these 
only, I will say that the originality and independ- 
ence were, in their most difficult task, greater than 
has often been laid to their credit in our time. 
Hellenism left its stamp upon the style and human- 
istic qualities of Clement, while of scholars of the 
grand type Origen was certainly the first. After 
the way in which Greek moralists had treated Homer, 
the Alexandrians adopted the allegorical or sacra- 
mental method in literature, which in the end gained 
in Greek thought a place far too necessary. Such 
Christian poetry as then existed — even the poetic 
compositions of Gregory Nazianzen — were fast bound 
to the forms and measures of Classic Greek, albeit 
Gregory was the first to develop a type of poetry 
founded, not upon the quantity, but upon the tonic 
accent. When Athanasius appears, we find in him 
nothing of the man of letters, albeit he has plenty of 
Greek culture. The effects of classic style are very 
conspicuous in Basil. Far more noticeable, however, 
than any after-re^lt of a literary character — although 
Greek was the natural organ of Christian literature, 
even in the Western Church — was the infusion of 
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the spirit of Greek philosophy into the Patristic 
philosophy; indeed, from the purely literary point 
of view, from the Attic aims of Philo and Josephus 
onwards, nothing is more blankly apparent than that 
the tender grace of a day that was dead came never 
back to Greece. No marvel, considering the Christian 
distrust of culture even in Alexandria. It needs no 
saying that what has just been afiftrmed is not less 
true of Aristobulus and of the “ Wisdom of Solomon.” 
But we can still remember, with Amiel, what bar- 
barians we are by the side of the Greeks — in poetry 
and much besides, and can worthily cherish the 
literary standards of form and style, and the varied 
wisdom of life, which they, in their balance and 
unity of faculty, have left us. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

Romanticism may fitly be regarded, at the outset, 
with etymology as guide. The poetic tales of the 
Middle Ages, written in the old Romance dialects, 
were styled Romances. Romance, in its primary 
sense, was defined by Dr Johnson as a military fable 
of the Middle Ages, a tale of wild adventures in love 
and chivalry. These old romances, with their fan- 
tastic blendings and their mystical ecstasies, were 
rescued from the oblivion, in which they had long lain, 
by a small band of German poets towards the close 
of the eighteenth century. 'Twas this craving for 
the Middle Ages made these romantic poets sing — 

Moonlit night of strange enchantment 
That the mind enthralled dost hold, 

O thou wondrous world of faery {Miirchenwelt) 

Rise in glory, as of old ! ” 

Such was the lingering effect of the Charlemagne 
and Arthurian cycles of romance. To the spirit of 
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these poets the term “romantic” was applied, and, 
from this use of the term, we may pass to that 
larger sense, in which it denotes no mere reactionary 
medisBvalism, but stands, broadly taken, for the pref- 
erence, under Fichtean impulse, of the romantic* 
to the classic, with all that this involves. It in- 
volves the preference of romantic subjectivism to 
classic objectivity, romantic individualism to classic 
typism, and romantic feeling or passion to classic 
repose and beauty. The varied tendencies or direc- 
tions of this subjectivism comprise what is ealled 
Eomanticism, 

Among these are literary and aesthetic tendencies 
no less than philosophical and religious expressions. 
On the literary side, the Eomantic movement was 
in Germany of permanent significance, while in 
England and France the movement was, in the 
earliest decades of the nineteenth century, of much 
importance and interest. Germany, England, and 
France are thus the countries where Eomanticism 
made itself felt as an original and powerful forca 
Danish and Scandinavian literature became strongly 
influenced by German Eomanticism, while the litera- 
ture of the Slavonic countries took the impress mainly 
of English Eomanticism. The European standpoint 
is the only satisfactory one from which to estimate 
the Eomantic movement. Though working in varied 
forms and directions, Eomanticism used sesthetic 
means most of all, and tended to judge artistic 
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products by their effects, rather than by the classic 
measure of rules and scorn of effect. It took the 
antique for too severe, plastic, and cold: it sought 
to reinstate the warm, musical, and homelike. It 
-is perhaps as near as we can get to a definite and 
comprehensive definition of Romanticism, to say 
that it was a compound of chivalry, Mediseval 
Romance, Northern Literatures, and Christianity. 
Romanticism may indeed be broadly taken as the 
vital and necessary expression of feeling and phan- 
tasy — in any age or time — over against the purely 
passionless or unqualified deliverances of reason. 
A fresh current swept through European literature 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. This 
meant reaction against the intellectual outlook of 
the Augustan age. The aim of Romanticism — an 
ideal only partially fulfilled — was to make a more 
spiritual and imaginative life possible ; and in 
nature it took the form of a protest against Philis- 
tine ideals, trivial interests, and cramped morality. 
Its aesthetic culture, already adverted to, was of a 
too self-absorbed character. Romanticism first arose 
into being as an enemy of the dry and unillumined 
utilitarianism of the so-called enlightenment {Auf kid- 
rung), but came at length to vent itself against the 
classicism of its own time. True classicism there 
was in the poetic productions of Klopstock, Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller : like Sophocles and like Shake- 
speare, they believed in a true imitation of nature, 

n 
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wherein the ethical law of justice is present. Eo- 
manticism was, no doubt, at the bottom a reactionary 
movement, with love of the past, and of artistic 
idealisations of the past, but it was not without 
serious historical interests, as we see from the Eo-' 
mantic School as it centred in Sir Walter Scott and 
the German Eomanticists. Eomanticism appealed to 
deeply-seated and long-neglected needs of the human 
mind, which the “shallow” Enlightenment had not 
brought within its ken. So fierce was the daylight 
of rationalism that German Eomanticism felt driven 
to fall back upon love of the moonlight, dim, quiver- 
ing, mysterious. The lightning glare of the French 
Eevolution had deepened this love of the twilight. 
German Eomanticism was an offset to the Cartesian 
philosophy, with its doctrine of clear ideas, for reality 
was to these romanticists not clear, and the philo- 
sophy of clear ideas not true. This negation of the 
Cartesian spirit held the real essence of things to 
be mysterious, intangible, inexpressible. Hence ro- 
mantic Art is prone to be obscure, artificial, unreal, 
fictitious, whereas classic Art was lucid, real, majestic, 
intelligible. While romantic Art is dualistic, classic 
Art favours the principle of monism, as may be seen 
in the poetry of Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing. Eo- 
manticism in Germany — its proper home — was, by 
the middle of the nineteenth century, a real, con- 
scious, and conspicuous reaction against the results 
of natural science. A new need was felt, by the 
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philosophy of Eomanticism, to face justification of 
its ideas before the new scientific mode of viewing 
the world of nature. Not only a great deal of the 
literary wealth of Germany up to, say 1848, must 
•be set down to the credit of the romantic movement, 
but also much of the music of Germany from Beeth- 
oven to Wagner. For Eomanticism was not long 
in passing from literature into music, most romantic 
of the arts, where the term “romantic’' retained 
its antithetical significance to the word ‘‘ classical.” 
Eomanticism certainly cared more for musical in- 
terests than for the cultivation of more objective 
art concerns. There is no great need to dwell on 
specious statements which have been made as to our 
seeing, from the vantage-ground of time, how little 
any real or strong dividing line marks off the 
romantic from the classical ; nor on those ingenious 
and paradoxical utterances, which have been put 
forward, about every classic being, in his own day, 
a romantic, and the romantic being, at a later 
period, accounted a classicist. The romantic develop- 
ments of music, under the influence of Wackenroder, 
Tieck, and Hoffmann, we are not here concerned 
to follow, any more than we can follow painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, as they turned to medi- 
aeval art for inspiration and guidance. It must 
sufiSce to remark that Eomanticism was more aes- 
thetic than ethical, and that, not without reason, 
has Eomantic art been said to consist in “glow of 
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spirit, with magic and richness of suggestion.” That 
art was a visionary gleam. Winckelmann it was 
who kindled desire to study antique Art with what 
he called the “ noble simplicity and calm grandeur ” 
of Greek Art. But it needed Komanticism to bring 
emancipation from certain academic theories of Win- 
ckelmann, for Eomanticism was a needful reaction 
against certain types of classicism in Art. 

Now, although we have not excluded Eomanticism, 
in its wider range of application, from our purview, 
yet our first and main attention must, in this con- 
nection, be devoted to it in the narrower sense of 
the Eomantic school proper. This means, to begin 
with, that small band of German geniuses, associated 
with the name, whose chief representatives all came 
into the world between the years 1765 and 1775. 
The group includes the Schlegels, who were the 
critics of the movement; Tieck, its romancer and 
dramatist ; Novalis and Stolberg, its poetic dreamers ; 
Schelling, its metaphysician or philosopher par ex- 
cellence; ahd Schleiermacher, its representative theo- 
logian. The Eomantic Eevival we shall, after that, 
consider more broadly as from 1770 to 1835. But 
the Eomantic tendency appears so early in the 
history of philosophy as Plato, who is, in some 
sense, its earliest representative, while in Plotinus 
we have the classical ideal pretty well converted 
into a romantic one. The literary dawn of Koman- 
ticism lies in Alexandrian and later Greek literature. 
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where, though the strangeness, depth, and intensity 
of modern Eomanticism may be wanting, we have 
yet passed from the poetry of passion and action to 
that of sentiment and emotion, of love and melan- 
tholy, of light and beauty. Alexandrian poets — 
Callimachus, Apollonius Khodius, Theocritus, Bion 
Moschus, — as romancers indulged a fantastic and 
idealising tendency in marked contrast with the 
reserve and austerity of ancient Greece. No doubt, 
signs of the coming change are not wanting even in 
the days of Euripides, who may be taken as, in 
some sort, a precursor of Eomanticism. In the later 
Greek literary developments, what Plutarch styled 
‘Hhe dark and insoluble riddle of love'’ came to be 
of central interest. The form of love melancholy, 
then evoked, was to be revived long afterwards in 
the Eenaissance, typically in such a poet as 
Petrarch. But it is in poets of the Greek Anthology 
that we find romantic notes — often sad ones — most 
recurrent. It was not, however, before the second 
half of the eleventh century that Eomance really 
arrived in European literature. The six centuries 
which immediately preceded that century were a 
preparation for Eomance, particularly certain in- 
fluences and events in the fifth, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries. But on these we cannot dwell. 
We hasten to note the great Eomantic developments 
of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries — 
such Eomance being a parti-coloured garment, woven 
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of elements drawn from the fabulous East, the rugged 
North, and the dimly-lighted West. Strange myth- 
ologies found warm welcome from the Eomantic 
frame of mind, and the large attempt at unity 
characteristic of the Middle Ages was an attempt 
at unity by comprehension — in contrast with classic 
endeavour to reach unity by exclusion. But we 
pass to speak of the more immediate precursors of 
the Eomanticist movement in Europe. One of its 
chief pioneers was Eousseau, in whom we find a 
romantic lighting up of Nature. He may even be 
said to have headed, in his ‘‘ return to nature,'' that 
revolt of the emotions against the tyranny of the 
intellect, which contained the germ of the Eomantic 
movement. Eousseau's ‘Discourses,' ‘Simile,' ‘Con- 
fessions,' ‘Dialogues,' ‘E^veries,' range from 1750 to 
1778, and set all the classical canons at defiance. 
Negatively, Eousseau rebelled against the artificial- 
ities of an outworn civilisation: positively, he re- 
jected the barren rationalism of Voltaire and the 
Encyclopaedists, and allowed man's nature intuitively 
to assert itself otherwise than merely through reason 
working upon material of the senses. Thus he shook 
the eighteenth century philosophy — from Locke to 
Condillac — and his “discovery of the deep -hidden 
nature of man" was expressly recognised by Kant. 
Thus was man, in Eousseau's way, to be taken “as 
he came from the hands of the Creator." Herder, 
whose first Eomantic or individualistic impulse came 
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through Eousseau, constitutes himself one of the 
chief precursors of Eomanticism by his inability to 
keep poetry, religion, and philosophy separate one 
from another. But, however Herder might seek to 
free the individual genius and make it fruitful, his 
was never an unhealthy individualism. To Herder 
Eomanticism owed far more than to Lessing, founder 
though the latter was of the critical or destructive 
work continued by Herder. But Lessing was essen- 
tially constructive, and his vast range did much 
for Germany. From Herder, Eomanticism derived 
the most characteristic elements of its literary criti- 
cism, — its broad and universal receptivity, its 
scientific study of language, and its idea of genius 
as without aim or purpose. But it is only just to 
Herder, at the same time, to say that the Eoman- 
ticists carried the principle of unity, as Herder had 
insisted upon it, to absurd lengths, in their oblitera- 
tion of the limits existing between art and life, re- 
ligion and science, understanding and imagination, 
intellect and morality. Goethe and Schiller, by pro- 
claiming the rights of passion and by opposing their 
age, prepared the way as the Dioscuri of the Eomantic 
renaissance — Goethe with his increasing tendency to 
sacrifice reality to artistic form, and Schiller with 
his unrealistic tendency. It was not possible that 
two such poets should not be touched with the 
Eomantic impulse: the touch of mystery Goethe 
postulated as a prime essential of the ballad: the 
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metrical compositions of Schiller are miracles of 
artistic perfection, despite their didacticism and their 
limitations in range. Another influence paving the 
way for Eomanticism was the philosophy of Fichte 
— in particular, his doctrine of the ego, which gave 
to the Eomantic individuality what force and vigour 
belonged to it. All exists through the activity of 
the ego, said Fichte, and the conclusion of his doc- 
trine of knowledge {Wissenschaftlelirc), was that the 
absolute Ego — which was but the human ego in its 
self-sufficiency and power — requires of the non-ego 
which it posits that it shall be in harmony with 
it. This Fichtean conception of the absolute power 
of the ego — the omnipotence of the creative imagin- 
ation of the ego — was something that fired the 
enthusiasm of the age, until its expression became 
fantastic and absurd. No marvel, when everything 
was supposed to be developed from this ego, whose 
fundamental cognitive activity was the power of 
productive imagination. Fichte did not see that the 
creative imagination, in winning things for us from 
the void and formless infinite, was working only 
upon their form, not their substance. Tis the ego 
that, for him, determines the non -ego, and ascribes 
to it reality. The world is to Fichte a mere 
AnstosSy a point of resistance outside of thought, 
and it is to the faculty of productive imagination 
that Fichte ascribes this limiting of the infinitude 
of the ego. In all this we have Eomanticist wor- 
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ship of the imagination already begun. It is gen- 
erally, however, uncritically overlooked how Fichte 
stands differentiated from the Eomanticists. He is 
free of their aesthetic arbitrariness, his fundamental 
tendency being ethical rather than aesthetic : he 
stands for reason, for knowledge, for will, and his 
Absolute is really reason, which is not void of 
law. 

Eomanticism had a large and sober appreciation of 
the great fact of historic development — which, how- 
ever, it treated in a fashion too purely ideal — and so 
it aimed at a thorough understanding of past times 
and earlier conditions, with the moving forces that 
underlay them. In fact, the Eomanticists nearly 
divinised the eternally human; they tracked its 
progressive development in and through history. 
Eomanticism was buoyed up by a wondrous zeal 
for the unity of thought, and an unfaltering con- 
viction of the truth of the ideal. But it had the 
defects of its merits : it had an insufficient grasp of 
the manifoldness of reality, and it lacked deep sense 
of the all-pervasive influence of law. Unheeding of 
the dangers of a loose and unbound subjectivism, it 
failed to realise that only in law is freedom to be 
found. It was, no doubt, incisive and stimulating, for 
it claimed the right to prove all things for itself ; but 
it failed, in its devotion to instinct and its cult of 
genius, to appreciate the value of critical method ; its 
faults were the hateful ones of haste and impatience, 
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from which we have yet by no means shaken our- 
selves free. The philosophy of Eomanticism laid its 
stress on no mechanical means of explanation, but on 
that original and irreducible element which meets 
and defies analysis in personal and historical 
developments. 

A famous definition of Eomanticism, and one 
interesting in the light of history, is that of Euge, 
who defined a Eomanticist as ‘‘ an author who, aided 
by all the intellectual advantages of our day, assails 
the periods of ' Enlightenment ’ and of revolution, and 
reprobates and combats the principles of pure humani- 
tarianism in the domains of science, art, morality, 
and politics.” It may as well be said, however, 
that perhaps no perfectly satisfactory definition of 
Eomanticism has yet been given. Apart from 
definitions, it may be remarked as a noteworthy 
feature of German Eomanticism, with which we are 
at this stage specially concerned, that its essence is 
aspiration — it really consists of mood, of melody, of 
longing ; puts wish for will, like our own Shelley, 
and does not take shape in well-defined figures, such 
as we find in the Eomantic movement of France. 
Eomantic longing threw itself back into history, 
interpreting historic objects through feeling and 
phantasy ; or into love, as in the ‘ Lucinde ' of 
Schlegel, that was never satisfied. Eeality, be it 
in nature or in history, is sacrificed in Eomanticism 
by being taken as of value only as symbol for the 
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subject himself. It is easy to see how sentimental, 
womanish, and ultramontane tendencies arose amid 
the vacillations and weakness of such a movement. 
Some of the literary and social features of the 
development of the German school of Romanticism 
may be noted. It was Ludwig Tieck who led the 
way into the dim Romantic moonlight. The gentle 
Wackenroder, with somewhat feminine frame of 
mind, was among his intimate friends. From him 
Tieck caught his burning enthusiasm for the world 
of strange enchantment that lay glimmering in the 
old German Marchen, ballads, and folk - lore. In 
these, as Heine points out in one of his fine char- 
acterisations, the reader seems to be “ in an enchanted 
forest,'' listening to the melodious rush of subter- 
ranean fountains " ; oft he fancies that, amid the 
whispering of the trees," he hears “his own name 
called " ; he sees strange magic - flowers gazing at 
himself “with their many-coloured yearning eyes"; 
he feels the kiss of “ invisible lips " on his cheeks ; 
just when all seems “ breathing " and “ shudderingly 
expectant," a “ mediaeval maiden," at once “ gracious " 
and “beautiful," flies past on “white palfrey" in her 
hunt for “ fabulous beasts " in the “ magic forest." 
Such, says Heine, amid more of this sort, was the 
fancy of “ our excellent Ludwig Tieck." A sense of 
mysterious awe, or intense mystery, is that which 
most surely follows such reading. Not the forest 
alone, but also the churchyard at dead of night, and 
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the hushed and ruined baronial pile, were among 
Tieck’s most favoured haunts. Tieck carved out for 
himself, in the literature of Germany, a place all his 
own. Great popularity attended the Eomanticism of 
Fouqu6, whose ‘ Undine ’ in particular gained the 
high approval of Coleridge and otiiers. Fouqu^’s 
work in general, however, carries too much of 
the characteristic unreality and fantastic nature of 
German Eomanticism. The poetry of Novalis was 
of vague mystical tendency and phantasmal beauty, 
but it lacked virility in thought. Both Schiller and 
F. Schlegel exerted a powerful influence on Novalis, 
the latter initiating him in the greatness of Fichte 
and Goethe. Novalis was a true son of Eomanticism, 
neither shunning its extravagances nor escaping its 
limitations. A curious compound was Novalis, bear- 
ing within himself threefold elements of optimism, 
pessimism, and romantic irony. Carlyle was pleased 
to style him “ the most ideal of all Idealists,’’ and 
Haym regarded his ‘Hymns to Night’ as different 
from anything that classical poetry in Germany 
has produced. They are interesting for their inter- 
mingling of sensuous pleasure with lofty spiritual 
rapture, but they are marked by a somewhat abnormal 
and not quite healthy condition of mind — a fact too 
often incidentally overlooked. Novalis, like a good 
Eomanticist, held all poetry to be based on the fairy 
ideal ; emphasised the need of living individuality in 
all poetry, and declared all the poet’s delineations to 
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be symbolical and emotional. Philosophy was to him 
the hero of poetry : the philosopher was the centre, as 
being, for him, always omniscient : he would resolve, 
not philosophy alone, but all existence into poetry. 
He is mystical and elusive, but not lacking in 
beautiful thoughts. In his rarified atmosphere of 
philosophical abstraction, Novalis was often enough, 
in his prose writings at any rate, the victim of con- 
fused ideas and sophistical thought, Eeligion was, to 
Hovalis, a thing of love and patriotism : he held it 
should be for us, as for the ancients, poetry : for 
him, it was man’s re-discovery, after the Middle Age 
ideal, of the true, the inner world. The “ blue flower ” 
of Novalis was meant to symbolise the nameless 
longing of the poetic soul — such longing as could 
never be wholly satisfied. His mystical symbolism 
has not remained without traceable influence in sub- 
sequent literature, notably in poets like Lowell, 
Whittier, Emerson, and others. Friedrich Schlegel 
was the author of ‘ Lucinde,’ — really a bloodless 
book, albeit it aimed to rehabilitate the flesh and its 
supposed rights. Important only as a Eomanticist 
manifesto, it gave free play to the subjectivity, 
arbitrariness, lawlessness, that were to prove so 
characteristic of the Eomantic movement. It says 
marvellously little for the state of German society 
at that time that a work so artistically weak, and 
so intrinsically wild and extravagant, should have 
made so great a stir. Its attack on marriage, and its 
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doctrine of free love, did not fail, however, to wake 
in Germany much righteous indignation. But, it 
should be remembered, he did more important work. 
A. W. Schlegel, the accomplished translator of Shake- 
speare, had a critical intellect, and was powerfully 
influenced by Fichte’s teaching as to the unlimited 
powers of the mind to find everything in itself, itself 
in everything. He bewailed the decay of chivalry 
in the time. But on the Schlegels there is no need 
now to dwell. Even as to Schleiermacher, much as 
one may admire him as theologian — representative, as 
such, of the nineteenth century — there is not much to 
be said for the views put forward in his ‘Letters’ 
on Komantic issues. Otherwise, however, one must 
remember that Schleiermacher is hardly to be classed 
with typical Eomanticism when his stress, as a 
disciple of Plato, on the fundamental significance 
of reason, and his ideal of morality in the ‘Mono- 
logues,’ are taken into account. His very Platonism 
took him beyond the Eomantic lack of norm or 
measure. Still, he sounded the note of religious 
individuality, individuality being dominant in 
Eomanticism. But, as to the ‘ Lucinde ’ letters, even 
Brandes, whom one takes to be a rather lax judge 
in these matters, much as one may admire him as 
literary critic, does not acquit Schleiermacher of 
lack of practical sagacity and insight. I should 
say much more. I have never ceased to regard 
his attitude as audaciously foolish, highly repre- 
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hensible from an ethical point of view, and the 
more repellent from its unctuous character. We 
pass on to say that the Eomantic movement found 
philosophic focus and centre in Schelling, now, as 
then, somewhat unjustly regarded as romancer 
more than seriously constructive philosopher. The 
spirit of Romanticism was strongly evidenced in 
the blendings of poetry and science, philosophy 
and mythology, for long characteristic of Schelling, 
who stood between Fichte and Hegel. Unlike 
Fichte, whose preponderating interest was man, 
Schelling lays stress upon the world, carrying over 
into it his wavering subjectivity and his bold 
phantasy. The world was, to Fichte, the world 
as self-consciousness erects it; but the self which 
builds it is, to the Romanticists, the self of genius, of 
the constructive artist. The real world is the world 
which satisfies such geniuses. ’Tis this genial and 
creative individuality which is the Ideal of man, to 
Schelling, and not moral will or character, as with 
Fichte. The ethical idealism of Fichte had, as matter 
of fact, grown too severe for the Romanticists, and 
they preferred to interpret Nature idealistically in 
terms of bold sentiment and striking divination. -For 
Schelling, the greatest problem was the determination 
of the relationship between nature and mind, between 
the unconscious and the conscious. For Schelling, 
there was the same Absolute in nature as in mind, 
their harmony being no mere reflection of thought. 
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If you suppose we transfer our idea to nature, then, 
says Schelling, you have not even dreamed what 
nature is, and should be, for us. Nature is the 
counterpart of mind, and produced by it, only that 
mind may, by its agency, attain to self-consciousness 
or a pure perception of itself. Schelling derives 
largely from Spinoza, the net result not being 
Spinozan substance, but an inconceivable background 
of real being named the Absolute. Men of genius 
and artistic power are endowed, in Schelling's view, 
with a faculty of intellectual intuition, which dis- 
cerns the identity of One with All. All things, quoth 
Schelling in his Eomantic period, disembogue into 
the ocean of Poesy. But he gets beyond the aesthetic 
train of Eomanticism when he comes to deal with the 
ascent of nature -existences up to man, wherein he 
shows appreciation of evolution or development, not 
merely of romantic change. His emphasis on objec- 
tive aspects and ethical bearings mark him off from 
typical Eomanticism. Nature is, to Schelling, really 
the Absolute, whose revelation it is. The successive 
stages of phenomenal existence, from Nature’s lowest 
forms up to the highest manifestations of life and 
thought, are set forth by means of Schelling’s not- 
able — and, it must be said, suggestive doctrine of 
potences. This Schellingian worship of the outer 
world of Nature found poetic expression in the real- 
istic and objective representations of Goethe. But 
Novalis, the Schlegels, and the Eomanticists in 
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general, were averse to the spirit of Goethe in its 
marked classicism, greatly as they admired such 
works as ‘Faust,' ‘Hermann und Dorothea/ and 
‘Wilhelm Meister.* It will be our duty to note later 
Ihe renewed and keen interest shown in recent years 
in such romantic thinkers as Novalis, Schlegel, 
Schleiermacher, and Schelling. The nearest ap- 
proach to Schelling’s philosophy of nature and tran- 
scendental idealism has been Hartmann's philosophy 
of the unconscious. 

The great quadrilateral of Romantic graces may be 
said to consist of idleness, arbitrariness or lawless- 
ness, enjoyment, and purposelessness. This last was, 
to the Romanticist, of the essence of genius. It is not 
forgotten, however, that some of the Romanticists, 
Tieck for example, were clearly aware of the danger 
lest their ideal should fail of efficiency in life and 
conduct, and they carried real and high purpose into 
life, amid much that was fantastic and cynical. But, 
for all that, emphasis on the subjective factors was 
characteristic of the Romanticists : in the foreground 
stands the subject — as knowing itself infinite — and 
not objective truth or knowledge. In all objectivity 
it is itself which the subject feels, and its feeling is a 
striving which is never satisfied. But the Roman- 
ticists have the abiding merit to have naturalised in 
Germany the great poets of all countries by their 
translations of Shakespeare, Ariosto, Calderon, Cer- 
vantes, Camoens, &c., and to have acclimatised there 

E 
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all manner of poetical forms. But they made the 
huge mistake of controverting, in militant modes, 
instead of being content with producing, and so intro- 
duced a disturbing element into the ideal sphere. 
Not all the brilliancy of the Komanticists has sufficed 
to make much of their work endure. This is due to 
their natures having been so artistic and aristocratic 
— however much one may believe in the aristocracy 
of intellect or the rights of intuitive genius — and so 
lacking in love of humanity in whole. One may 
strongly sympathise with the initial principle of the 
Eomantic movement, as springing from individuality, 
but the principle took, in this case, too reactionary a 
form from the outset, and developed into a disordered 
individualism, with arbitrariness and lawlessness at 
its very core. These were the more easily rendered 
possible through ignorance of the laws of heredity 
and environment, or from lack of sense of social duty. 
The fact remains that Romanticism lacked objective 
measure, norm, or standard, and was swayed, in con- 
sequence, too much by impulse and emotion, ending 
in merely restless movement. Even in its religion, it 
is hard for Deity to get His due, so great is its stress 
on the infinity of the human subject — yea, on its 
Godhead also. Still, it is but fair to Romanticism to 
say that its stress on Individuality was, taken at its 
best, an attempt to find a place for the individual life, 
in our conception of the world as a reasoned whole ; 
and, further, that its Individuality was not of an ex- 
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elusive and self-contained character, carrying as it did 
within itself a sense of infinitude, whereby it sought 
to transcend human personality and lose itself in the 
Divine universal consciousness. German Eomantic 
literature was critical rather than creative : its Eo- 
manticism was more theoretic, thorough, and com- 
plete than English Eomanticism, due to contempo- 
raneous philosophical developments, in the manner 
already shown. As such, it powerfully influenced 
English Romanticism, though it must be remembered 
what inspiration it had earlier drawn, in Tieck and 
Goethe, from study of Shakespeare and the early 
English dramatists. 

When we turn to British Eomanticism, we find it, 
on both sides of the Tweed, emphasising individuality, 
whether in subject or in person or in nation, and 
dwelling on such elements as seemed rare, peculiar, 
marvellous, as being romantic.*' British Eomanticism 
had its beginnings in the cult of Spenser, the work of 
Gray, Maepherson's ‘Ossian* (1760-63), and Percy's 
‘ Eeliques* (1765), Ossian's influence being especially 
felt over all Europe. British Eomanticism was 
marked by the quality of its imagination, which so 
transmuted reality as to add strangeness to beauty. 
The British Eomantics were not a compact group, like 
the Germans, with coherent aims. They include Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Lamb, 
and such others as, associated with them, had departed 
from classical style and measured periods, and evinced 
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deep love of the Middle Ages. But Eomanticism still 
amounted to a literary revolution here, though not so 
thorough, theoretic, or complete as the German one. 
This was the result of its being confined to the domain 
of art here, and not allied to any great philosophical 
development as in Germany, where the philosophical 
revolution from Kant to Hegel went hand in hand 
with the Eomantic awakening. In Britain, its only 
philosophic depth and subtlety came through Cole- 
ridge. Eomanticism was not here a movement, and 
did not found a school, as in Germany. Coleridge 
and Scott worked quite independently, and did not 
conspire together for a common end. Elements 
realistic, individualistic, homely, peculiar, fairy-like, 
fabulous, — these summed, as I have said, the British 
idea of Eomanticism. Such Eomanticism is writ 
large on such poems as “ Christabel,'' ‘‘ Kubla Khan,” 
“ Ballad of the Dark Ladye,” “ Thalaba,” “ Marmion,” 
The Lady of the Lake,” and The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” Sir Walter Scott did certainly not fail to 
share most fully in that freedom — some would say, 
licence — of form, and peculiarity of style and metre, 
that were so marked in Coleridge. Extravagant 
claims are sometimes put forward for Scott in a way 
which the true position and actual merits of Scott, 
and his inner relations and obligations to Coleridge, 
Schiller, Goethe, Burger, and others, do not justify. 
The name of Fouqud, with his feudalistic cravings, 
would be more in order in the connection just named 
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than that of Goethe or of Schiller, so far as the kind 
of influence Scott exerted, is in question. Though it 
may be freely granted that Scott’s influence came to be 
felt in every enlightened European country — in France 
how deeply we shall see — yet it must be owned that 
such supremacy as he attained was that of popularity 
(about the second and third decades of the nineteenth 
century), rather than of originality or sheer intel- 
lectual power. In these latter respects he must be 
ranked after Coleridge in the English Eomantic 
movement ; and, as for the intellectual poetico- 
philosophical movement known as Romanticism in 
Germany, it ought to need no saying that Scott’s 
was not a mind that ever could have been at the 
head of it. This is by no means to deny Scott’s 
greatness, but only to recognise relative justice. His 
greatness is seen in the splendid way he kept his 
head, alike amid all lionisings ” and in severe 
reverses of fortune ; in his rare healthy-mindedness ; 
and in the supreme influence he exercised on French 
Romanticism. Not as initiator, but as centre, focus, 
and culminator, of the Romantic movement, must we 
regard Scott. The impact he made upon the mind of 
Europe had no parallel : his fertility and creative 
genius gathered up all the lines of the Romantic 
Revival into his own personality. His name is, in 
these senses, the greatest in the whole Romantic 
movement. But we cannot claim intellectual head- 
ship for him over the whole Romantic movement, for 
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the reasons already adduced, and such others as, his 
too frequent flow of soul without feast of idea or 
reason ; his diffused power but lack of intense passion ; 
his defect in places of psychological skill in his 
portraitures ; his poetical collapse before Byronifc 
genius ; his superb descriptive power unmarked by 
developmental advances of intellect ; and the gross 
lack of care and quality attaching to much of his 
improvisation. His power of story-telling in verse 
was unrivalled, and his verse romances carry at times 
no small measure of epic stateliness and height, be- 
yond their prevailing charm of romantic simplicity 
and glow. Scott's profusion of colour, and his great 
individualising power, are marked features of his 
poetry. 'Twas a fine, well-merited compliment Byron 
paid to Scott, when he called him the Ariosto of the 
North," for Scott's appreciation of the Middle Ages 
was on their spectacular — particularly their military 
— side: it was the outer side of Medisevalism he 
appreciated : into its scholasticisms, its spiritualities, 
and its mysticisms, he penetrated but little. The only 
member of his group we can here notice is James 
Hogg, the ''Ettrick Shepherd," — an inferior kind of 
Scott, narrower in range. Fairy lore and popular 
superstition were his stock-in-trade; but he did not 
lack power and success as a ballad poet. 

The member of the English Eomantic School, who, 
by his very differences, proved the true complement 
of Coleridge, was Wordsworth. Together, they were 
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the transcendental teachers of the English movement. 
Nature and man were both essentially religious to 
Wordsworth, for he traced both to the Soul of all 
the worlds.’^ Wordsworth had the power to utter the 
mysterious divineness of instinct, as a ‘‘strength of 
feeling, great above all human estimate.” Earely in 
the world's history has so much originality of genius 
appeared as shone forth in Coleridge, the “ noticeable 
man with large grey eyes,” as Wordsworth described 
him. The romantic beauty, wealth of phantasy, 
dreamy and inconsequential thought-splendours, and, 
withal, the rich and sweet humanity of his work, all 
went to make Coleridge the exquisite poet he was — a 
“ studious Poet eloquent of truth ” glorified by imagina- 
tion — the only thorough and genuine Eomanticist in 
the English School. Such poets as Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats, are — if such a characterisation may be 
allowed — no more than classical members of the Eo- 
mantic school, having caught something of its warmth 
of thought and feeling, but without giving up prefer- 
ential choice for classic form and model. Such a poet 
as Shelley is Komantic only in the sense that he 
seemed determined to give expression to his own 
individuality so largely, in the manner that might be 
most suited to it. The infliuence of the Eomanticists 
proper is often very traceable upon their work — 
both in style and matter — spite of certain antique 
or classical predilections. It should be said, however, 
that there is in them no felt opposition between 
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Hellenism and Komanticism. Hellenic themes — the 
mythology and legendary lore of Greece — were treated 
in ways so little Greek as to render them suitable for 
Eomantic purposes. Campbell and Moore — despite 
his 'Lalla Eookh’ — were also marked by classio 
preferences. Cowper, Burns, and Crabbe had turned 
from sickly ideality altogether, and returned to a 
naturalism which reached its extreme development 
in the last-named poet. The two tendencies, the 
naturalistic and the romantic, had need of each other, 
and either of them fell into excess when working 
separately from the other. The Eomantic Coleridge 
did not shut himself off from the healthy counteractive 
influence of Burns, Byron and Shelley were powerful 
and needed voices, albeit they had no need to outrage 
the moral sense of mankind. There is no more 
authentic poetic nature than Shelley, but it is 
scarcely true to say that he can teach us nothing, 
even though his poetry be so empty of fact.” 

Coleridge, "'philosopher contemning wealth and 
death,” was the medium through which the Eomantic 
philosophy of Germany was to find footing in Eng- 
land. A hard battle it had, for Bentham and James 
Mill were no insignificant forces to contend against. 
But che warfare of principles or tendencies was des- 
tined to be a far-reaching and quickening intellectual 
influence. Plato, Plotinus, Hartley, Berkeley, Spinoza, 
and Lessing, were among the philosophic minds that 
had chiefly influenced Coleridge, ere he, in the diflft- 
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culty of harmonising the human mind with external 
nature, turned to serious study of Kant. The result 
was, that Kant obtained such a mastery over Cole- 
ridge that he could no longer be just to others, not 
even to Herder. Coleridge, after Schiller, tried to 
bring Kantian criticism on art into line with that 
of the Romantic School. But, as his speculative 
activity grew, his creative force waned. Coleridge 
was a genuine Romanticist: his technique is of 
dreamy and unconscious character, but his dreams 
are of hardly less consequence than his waking re- 
flections. Hence the elusive spirit of his finest 
verse. His Romantic contributions were few, but 
precious. Compared with Scott's romances in prose 
and verse, they are nothing for quantity. But they 
are exquisite in quality; the high-water mark of 
Romantic poetry is reached in his ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” 
with its marvellous depictings of the life and beauty 
everywhere to be found : his “ Christabel,” though 
not so perfect or unique, is a more perfect fusion 
of natural and supernatural, and is a more purely 
mediaeval poem. In these two poems alone, which 
display Coleridge's mastery of the supernatural, and 
bear the superscription of immortality, might be 
found a justification of Romanticism. They stand 
by themselves in English literature. Coleridge ac- 
cepted the Kantian distinction between reason and 
understanding : he rejoiced in the Absolute, in which 
he found finite differences or oppositions blended 
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and obliterated: he loved intuition; he glorified 
imagination as the prerogative of genius; and he 
exalted synthesis. Like the German Eomanticists, 
he sought a higher unity in which faith and reason 
should be harmonised. He exercised a great seminal 
influence on behalf of German speculative philosophy. 
His aim — very imperfectly realised — was to lay anew 
the foundations of spiritual philosophy ; and his tran- 
scendentalism made him at least emancipator of the 
imagination. Jean PauVs aesthetic teachings strongly 
attracted Coleridge; from them he learned to dis- 
tinguish between the power of conception, in a lower 
sense, as fancy, and in a higher, creative sense, as 
imagination ; this distinction Coleridge made the 
foundation of his theory of beauty. Coleridge was 
also influenced by G. Maass, a German psychologist 
with high admiration for Kant, in the direction of 
setting genius over against, and high above, talent. 
Coleridge's philosophical training and influences left 
him less to appreciate in Scott and Southey, and 
more to glorify in Shakespeare. His glorification of 
Shakespeare was largely indebted to the influence of 
A. W. von Schlegel. Though he did not understand 
Schelling^s system in whole, yet he introduced to 
English literature the Schellingian worship of ex- 
ternal nature, and mystical absorption in it. Cole- 
ridge's philosophy of the beautiful owes much to 
Schelling's ‘Transcendental Ideality.' A time came, 
however, when this “ true sovereign of English 
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thought — as Julius Hare styled Coleridge — under- 
went a certain reaction against both Kant and 
Schelling. The real secret of the influence wielded 
by Coleridge lay in his interpretation of spiritual 
life and experience, and neither in his transcen- 
dentalism nor his metaphysical interests. We are 
always glad when he lays aside the metaphysician 
and becomes the poet, which is seldomer than could 
be wished. Eclectic as he was, he pursued his 
search for truth to life's end. Such a figure — whose 
imagination was said to have angelic wings and feed 
on manna — wakes keen regret that lack of healthy 
volition and commanding will-power robbed him of 
such massive achievement and sublime performance 
as can only be faintly imagined. Carlyle was justly 
impatient of Coleridge's lack of aim and energy, but 
his was a mind of finer edge than that of Carlyle. 
Nemesis followed the overstrained imagination of 
the brilliantly talking and wildly dreaming Coleridge, 
although his sensitive tenderness of nature had much 
to do with his unfortunate irresoluteness. His was, 
as Southey said, a waste of unequalled power," his 
mind being external activity without action." But 
yet the Eomantic movement did not fail of one great 
result, to wit, it held men to lofty ideals in a time 
when the effects of the French Kevolution threw men 
back on the need of first principles, and when the 
spirit of scientific discovery might have swept their 
minds into the abyss of Materialism. Carlyle, the 
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prophet of power, turned to a different side of Ger- 
man thought than that which arrested Coleridge, the 
prophet of fancy. Kant and Fichte hold Carlyle, 
not merely Goethe and Schiller. From Goethe 
Coleridge turned with aversion as from a heathen. 
Kantian truth is held by Carlyle in Romanticist 
spirit. Coleridge and Carlyle are alike in their 
opposition to shallow Enlightenment and narrow- 
minded Materialism. But though Coleridge had de- 
rived much of his wealth from German thought, it 
is to Carlyle that the peculiar merit, of course, 
attaches, to have been the first to make German 
thought and literature a living force in Britain. 
Carlyle^s Romanticism comes out strikingly in his 
emphasis on the inexplicable and spontaneous element 
to be found in great personalities. 

The belated movement — for it was twenty or thirty 
years behind that of Germany and England — known 
as French Romanticism was, unlike German and 
English Romanticism, noted for the suddenness of 
its strength : no gradual development marked its 
outbreak. France had been the fountainhead of 
Classicism — say rather, the pseudo-classicism of Cor- 
neille, Racine, and Voltaire; hence the special task 
of Romanticism here, in causing a break with native 
literary tradition, was greater than in Germany or 
England. French Romanticism, like German, and 
unlike British, Romanticism, founded a school, with 
Hugo as its leader. Its earliest form took the shape 
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of a defence of local colouring in literature, even 
when reviving dead ages, besides the revolt against 
Classicism just alluded to. The attempts, in the 
reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., to set up classic 
taste in poetry, fell short because the principles of 
classic art were not seized, but only a presentation 
made of Greek art in the codified forms of Aristotle. 
Roman^iicism in France was a fight for freedom and 
originality, but it was confined to the domain of art, 
as in England, and did not wander into politics and 
religion, as in Germany. Of the French Romanticists 
of 1830, there were some who regarded Andre Ch6nier 
as their precursor — a very mistaken judgment, for 
Chenier is not at all really Romanticist. His influ- 
ence was of an Hellenic character, and impressed 
itself strongly upon Hugo. Though Romanticism 
took, as I have earlier said, disordered forms of 
individualism, yet it was, no doubt, meant as a 
fuller expression of individuality : such individuality 
or personality is a dominant note of French Roman- 
ticism: nowhere, therefore, is Romantic literature 
more shot through with personal emotion ; here, too, 
lyricism was its keynote. Of the three great poets 
— Lamartine, Hugo, and De Vigny — the first is the 
moat pure and idealistic, the second the most precise 
and realistic, and the third the most elegant and 
philosophic. De Vigny pursues the Ideal: his sub- 
lime sadnesses bear the stamp of sincerity : he is 
great in his thought, virile in his expression, even 
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when he has allowed himself to be dominated by 
doubt. Characteristically, all three found their 
inspiration within, and were marked by the Komah- 
tic love of freedom, vigour, colour, movement, and 
novelty. When Lamartine issued in 1820 his 
‘Meditations,' the Eomantic movement was being 
helped in initial, non-aggressive form. But Lamar- 
tine lacked Hugo's energy and fire, as the fastidious 
De Vigny lacked Hugo's qualities of leadership. 

French tragedy of idealistic character and pseudo- 
classic tendency is what Hugo began by attacking. 
But the attack was not what it would have been, had 
Hugo been more of a thinker, without being less of 
a poet. He makes a kind of naturalistic protest 
against pure beauty being taken as sole, or even 
supreme, subject of art. He puts forward a plea for 
the aesthetic value of the ugly, with its manifoldness 
of form and type. George Sand, Beyle, M^rim^e, 
Balzac, and others, in their own ways, followed 
Hugo’s lead in this naturalistic march. The dualistic 
character of this form of Eomanticism is seen in its 
forcing of extremes, and setting of opposites side by 
side — a fondness for antitheses innate in Hugo — a 
dualistic tendency derived from the old mediaeval 
supposition of conflict between body and soul. 
Hugo’s commanding genius put him at the head 
of the Eomantic movement in France, and he gave 
it its direction. With him a new and grandiose 
rhetoric was born, full of form and colour. The 
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Eomantic revolt was itself of a kind to show the 
strength of the classical tradition. Whereas German 
Eomanticism, under Tieck and Novalis, sought to 
recover its lost ideal by turning wistfully to the 
Middle Ages, French Eomanticism, under Hugo’s 
leadership, sought to re-create the world under vision 
and faculty divine that were its own. It maintained 
a bright and daylight sense of things that favourably 
contrasted with the moonshiny mysticism of the Ger- 
man Eomanticists. French Eomanticism takes its 
own type and form, as seen in the sentimentalised 
Christianity of — say, Chateaubriand’s ‘ Gdnie du 
Christianisme,’ and ‘Les Martyrs.’ In Hugo, so- 
called sovereign of the nineteenth century, the 
Eomantic interest is a living thing. He defined 
Eomanticism as Liberalism in literature. French 
Eomanticism was artistic and social, not philo- 
sophical, as in Germany. Hugo held literary liberty 
to be the child of political liberty — liberty in the 
former case asserted against the oppressive weight 
of Classicism. This individual liberty was not 
always free of extravagances, and Hugo himself 
was too much at the mercy of his environment. 
His philosophy of life took, in consequence, a too 
Parisian cast. Hugo’s earlier poetry was finely de- 
scriptive — a certain earnestness mingling with it — 
but the thought was neither subtle nor strong. 
His treatment of Nature leaves much to be desired : 
he is too fond of the lugubrious, the bizarre, and the 
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fantastic. His philosophic moods were not untinged 
with sadness, as seen, for example, in his ‘Autumn 
Leaves ’ (‘ Feuilles d’Automne ’). Sombre as his 
philosophy of life at times appears, it is yet no 
philosophy of despair. Indeed, his optimism seems' 
always to come out radiant and serene, but it is 
needful to remember how much good fortune and 
success have had to do with that. He was far too 
completely the son of his age, allowing the spirit of 
the time too entirely to shape his virtues, and imprint 
on him its features. Senses there were, however, in 
which Hugo was praiser of the past — laudator tem,- 
poris acti. His power of handling ideas in the 
abstract was small : his genius does not shine in 
capacity for organised thought. His thought, how- 
ever, has foundations, though capable enough critics 
have not been wanting who would regard anything 
of the nature of a religious philosophy in Hugo as 
out of the question. True, it has to be gathered up 
in fragments, but the fragments are always interest- 
ing. Hugo makes the ideal concrete, as Lamartine 
liquefies the real. When Hugo stands in the pres- 
ence of Nature, it is not as before something lifeless 
and godless. He has, in some sort, a cosmic phil- 
osophy, whose elements are rather ill -defined, but 
seem to form one vast natural - supernatural whole 
in a way that recalls Carlyle’s modes of conception. 
At base of Hugo’s thought seems to be what we may 
paradoxically term a vast and vague spiritualistic 
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naturalism : a naturalism, because it would pierce 
beneath all artificialities and conventionalisms, that, 
in its love of actuality, it might *come upon the truth 
of nature itself; a spiritualistic naturalism, because 
it is far from being unlighted with spiritual elements, 
which are, in fact, shot through the consciousness 
alike of the race and the individual. Hugo little 
dreamed of his own incapacity for handling problems 
of religion and philosophy ; hence the almost bound- 
less self-absorption, or, as one has styled it, ‘"auto- 
theism” of the poet, which shows itself in a spirit 
that does nob shrink from setting itself above the 
wisdom of the Highest. God seems often as welcome 
to Hugo for a name with which to embellish his 
verses, as He is for the soul of all things. But Hugo 
is never at his best until he has come down — though 
the descents are sometimes too great — from his 
pontificate of the infinite, and has ceased to be so 
prophetic and infallible. There is no need to deny 
Hugo a true belief in God, because his God-concep- 
tions are not of the most luminous order. Is lum- 
inosity the first thing to be expected in a God-in- 
toxicated poet ? Yet Hugo was able on occasion to 
say that there are no occult forces, and that luminous 
force means God. To Hugo's bitterly satirical spirit, 
God is sometimes no more than a Being Who 
“dotingly” repeats Himself — One to Whom, we 
feel, Hugo could have given felicitous suggestions 
for the making of a new type of man, eclipsing in 

F 
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interest and variety the old. Need it be said that 
this God was born only of the poet’s phantasy ? 
That is just Hugo’s mistake: he will play the rdle 
of a great revealer, instead of the simpler, more 
human, more fitting part of a poet, who charms 
and inspires, leaving the revelations of God to a 
Dante. Hugo at times makes the Infinite appear 
as no more than a vague, undefinable .Force, in his 
impatience at men’s attempts to enclose the Absolute 
in the compass of their petty human formulas. A 
frequent notion of his is that of the ‘"gulf” which 
separates infinite truths from our finite conceptions 
and expressions of them. Says Hugo — 

‘‘ Expect not from the gulf {gouffre) 

Where the ages lose themselves, 

Expect not from the grand whole, untameable and bound- 
less, 

Where the invisible floats, where in the obscurity 

The wing of the whirlwinds hurtles with the wing of the 
eagles. 

An explanation of God in full form.” 

Hugo declares to men that it is even true of their 
little systems that there is “no religion but blas- 
phemes a little.” His Eomanticism leads him to 
make his religion, like his poetic art, of his own 
age and country. But vague ideas of spiritual eman- 
cipation do obviously not suffice to constitute a full 
and strong religion. There is, however, a fine feeling 
for the ethical in many of the lyrics of this poet 
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of conscience, if we may so term him. His moral 
idealism was able to see in the French Revolution 
“nothing else than the ideal bearing the sword.” 
What freq[uent and formidable insights he gives us 
into the religion of remorse, as seen, say, in the 
workings of such a conscience as that of Jean 
Valjean ! ’Tis Hugo who has insisted that nothing 
can be found for us more mysterious or infinite 
than these workings of conscience. Such interior 
working of the soul offers to Hugo a grander spectacle 
than does sea or sky. For him it is God who up- 
heaves the remorseful soul as well as the ocean. 
Hugo’s Romantic idealism was wayward: it trusted 
to feeling and bold divination rather than to moral 
law ; it lacked objectivity of standard ; it pitched its 
ideals too high for humanity; and it came short in 
moral healthiness and robust vigour. 

But it is the merit of Hugo to carry us into regions 
of unknown sublimities until — whether in the body 
or out of the body, we cannot tell — we are attracted, 
inspired, amd stimulated by his potent ethical ideal- 
ism. The idealism is every whit as true as the 
intense personal realism that marks his work. The 
great problem, for Hugo, is to restore to the human 
mind something of the ideal. It is precisely to this 
summit — namely, the ideal — that God descends and 
man rises. He enforced the ideal as the stable type 
of ever-moving progress. It was, in fact, the super- 
abundance of his idealism that often helped betray 
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Hugo into a perfectly inexcusable carelessness of the 
historically true and the scientifically exact. His 
results were reached in a rush of intuitions and 
instinctive impressions. If it be said he takes the 
kingdom of heaven by violence, then we cannot help 
remembering that the kingdoms so taken are of earth 
rather than of heaven, and even of earth's kingdoms 
not the highest. Hugo lacks, as we have hinted, the 
reflective power which, in a Goethe, makes us hold 
poetry dear : we grow weary of his torrential verbiage 
and rhetorical magnificence. He has an incurable 
fondness for superlatives : his love of excess blinds his 
sense of proportion, and renders obscure his feeling 
for taste and measure ; but there is no denying the 
power of pathos in this "'lord of human tears," as 
Tennyson called him. ‘‘Hernani," the drama which 
made Hugo famous, through the frantic devotion of 
his followers, was a Spanish subject, breathing, in 
its ethical aspects, the spirit of Calderon. Appearing 
in 1830, its mission was to overthrow what the 
Komanticists regarded as the false classic tragedy of 
Corneille. A drama it was, indeed, characteristic of 
the Eomanticism of the day, marked by power and 
independence, also by extravagance and imperfection. 
Often forced and artificial, it is also frequently 
unhistorical and unnatural. In spirit and essence 
it yet reflected the life of the Europe of its time. 
Hugo's ‘Les Orientales,' with Orientalism that has 
been questioned, formed a superb work of literary 
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art, and set the style of Eomantic lyric poetry. His 
‘ Legend of the Ages ' (* L^gende des Sifecles ') afforded 
full scope to Hugo’s fancy and imagination with 
striking and superb result. Its brief epics were 
products of tremendous vigour, ambition, and energy, 
whereas ‘ Les Contemplations ’ were a mild and quiet 
accumulation. In these latter Hugo said — 

“ If but the way be straight, 

It cannot be amiss : before me lies 

Dawn and the day ; the night behind me ; that 

Suffices me ; I break the bounds ; I see^ 

And nothing more ; believe^ and nothing less ; 

My future is not one of my concerns.” 

But we cannot now particularise as to works. 

The Eom anticists were romantic in their lives no 
less than with their lips — nowhere more so than in 
France. Hence such phenomena as the obviously 
grotesque and strongly repellent relations of Hugo 
and Madame Drouet; the lurking pride in the re- 
lations of Balzac to Madame Hanska; the hidden 
ecstasies of love in Musset; and the scarcely overt 
bitterness of love in Vigny. Turn we now to some 
of the lesser lights in French Eomanticism. There 
is Prosper Merim(5e, aggressive, satirical, force-wor- 
shipping, who became the very type of disillusion. 
Impersonality in literary art was his aim — in which 
he was, to a high degree, successful. This marked 
self-effacement has much to do with the beauty of 
his literary style, which is simple, exquisite, and 
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impeccably correct. But it also has to do with its 
defects in qualities of soul or subjective colouring. 
In spirit he is ironical, cold, tragical, unsparing; 
hence his interest in the Romantic movement was 
not lasting, through his distrust, apparently, of its 
exaggerations. Alfred de Musset early joined the 
C^naclcy or inner circle of the French Romanticists, 
and his native genius soon made him famous, as 
his essential humanity made him attractive. His 
marked dramatic instincts led him to produce re- 
markable works, in which the results, perfect in their 
artistic kind, were achieved with wonderful absence 
of formal process or effort. He has plenty of sub- 
jectiveness, with no lack of passion, grace, vigour, 
melody. His individuality is, however, rather pre- 
tentious, and not always of quite the most reputable 
character. For he was too much child of his age, 
which knew not how to give him true strength amid 
human sorrow and suffering. Then there is Balzac, 
whose genius was summed by a great French critic 
as massive and materialistic. If insufficiency of 
thought constituted a possible danger of Hugo's 
work, that of Balzac was menaced, as result of 
scientific encroachments, by the danger of insuffi- 
ciency of style. Balzac is now realistic, and now 
imaginative, just as the need or call may be, but 
is never without the fecundity of genius. He has 
an extraordinary imagination, and, as a literary phe- 
nomenon, is astonishing in his incompleteness. Bal- 
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zac had too much hold on Naturalism to be really 
Eomantic, and indeed gave himself up to psychologi- 
cal study or analysis of temperament. Still, he was 
never so fortunate as when his themes were fantastic 
and unreal, and awaited his power to invest them 
with reality. His powers of psychologic observation 
and thought were intense. His view of life was 
marked by directness, penetration, and veracity, but 
in taste and moral sense he was lacking. George 
Sand had great facility in improvisation, and in 
catching up currents of popular thought and senti- 
ment. She knew no lack of fertility and imaginative 
power. Dumas, the elder, while not possessing the 
literary powers of Hugo, was yet as revolutionary 
in style and general characteristics as Hugo. He 
was at once most prolific and most powerful as a 
writer of dramatic and historical romances. Indeed, 
the productivity of the period, as seen in the works 
of, say, Hugo, Balzac, Dumas, and George Sand, 
was prodigious. Saint-Beuve, in his earlier writings, 
lacked critical balance ; but his later work, penetrated 
by his moderation, balance, and delicacy, was perfect 
in knowledge and treatment of French genius. To 
its criticism he brought his powers of subtle analysis 
and refined taste, and he put at the service of the 
Romantic movement his great erudition. He has 
Romantic subjectiveness, and his poetry takes a very 
personal cast. His was the merit, as founder of 
modern criticism, to base this latter on no mere set 
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of critical rules, but on wide study of literature 
itself. His method had the fault, however-^due to 
his application of the positivistic method to criticism 
— of devoting less attention, at times, to writings 
themselves, than to the personal history of authors. 
Th^ophile Gautier and his disciples are marked by 
hate of the modern world, not altogether unlike the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer. But Gautier wrote en- 
thusiastically of the Eomantic movement, wherein 
“ we were mad with lyric ardour and art.” Gautier 
is master of the ornate style of writing, which he 
reserved rather exclusively for aesthetic themes. 
Strongly influenced by Hugonic Komanticism, Gautier 
was yet very percipient and appreciative of the im- 
personal phase of literary art. Flaubert was child 
of the French Komanticism of 1830, his work being 
shot through with influences derived from Hugo, 
Musset, Balzac, Dumas, Saint -Beuve, and Gautier. 
The dangers, contradictions, extravagances of the Ro- 
mantic ideal are certainly not wanting to Flaubert, 
Yet he realised a noble practical idealism, which 
sometimes, however, appears rather as a learned 
realism. He is a fervid proclaimer of art for art's 
sake, of the doctrine of impersonality, or the com- 
plete objectivity of the work, whereby the artist no 
more appears in his work than God does in nature. 
God is, in His universe, present everywhere, yet 
visible nowhere. So must the artist be in his work. 
His issue of ‘Madame Bovary ' was a capital event 
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in French Koinanticism, because he had blended the 
plastic force of Hugo and Gautier with the analytic 
lucidity of Balzac and Stendhal. He loved to rouse 
the imagination, and could remain impassible and 
serene in the midst of voluptuous descriptions. 
’Twas the strange, unsought, and unexpected union 
in him of the two forces of the time, Komanticism 
and Science — for he had great erudition and was a 
master of historical science — that made him the 
intellectual triumph he was. The influence of Ro- 
manticism on historical development has been already 
noticed, but it should be remarked how transforming 
was its influence on history in France — an influence 
whereby the historic imagination was greatly quick- 
ened and historic sympathy widened. 

It remains to be said that the Romantic School 
eventually rose to dominance in French Art, under 
leadership of Delacroix, a thorough-going Romanticist 
— '' the Hugo of paint,” as he has been called — 
Scheffer, Vernet, Delaroche, and Ingres. Their power 
was especially shown in depicting emotions drawn 
from present and actual life, and in the effectiveness 
of their colouring. 

The importance of Spanish romance, in its influence 
on the Romantic movement, is too great to be over- 
looked. Romance was, from earliest times, the species 
of poetry most agreeable to the Spanish character. 
We have no call to go back upon the ancient Cas- 
tilian romances, or even upon the Bomancero gtmral 
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(general romance book) of later times. We may, 
however, note that only at the middle of the fifteenth 
century did literature become more than an exotic in 
Spain. The dramatic way was led in Europe when, 
towards the close of that century, so far as has been 
ascertained, the famous ‘ Celestina,' or ‘ Tragi-Comedy 
of Calixto and Melibea,' took form, and paved the path, 
by its heroic types and grace of diction, for the work 
of Cervantes — who calls it a divine book ” — and 
Lope de Vega. The romance work of Cervantes, 
with his world - famous romance of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
which England, happily, of non-Spanish nations, was 
the first to appreciate; the amazing fertility of his 
romance rival, Lope de Vega, who praised the romances 
as Iliads without a Homer ; and the romantic genius 
of Calderon, which enabled him to improve on those 
who had gone before him, and mightily to influence 
those who came after him, — these are factors too 
important not to deserve some specific, even if not 
extended, treatment. The power of Cervantes lay in 
his being not only able at will to withdraw into the 
charmed world of his imagination, but also in his 
peerless power to set forth what was picturesque in 
the sordid scenes around him. Kealistic he is, 
without ever falling into the faults of latter-day 
realism. Spanish influence is strongly impressed on 
the literary work of Corneille, his ‘ Cid ’ being Spanish 
in spirit ; and Corneille lives again in Hugo, who is 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Spain, where in 
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early life he had been. Nor is it to be overlooked 
how greatly M^rimee was moulded by Spanish style 
and spirit — an influence from which De Musset him- 
self was not exempt. Then, again, in German 
Romanticism we find Eichendorff making important 
translations of some of Calderon's ‘Autos Sacrament- 
ales.’ But the Schlegels greatly extolled Calderon — 
Friedrich exalting him above Shakespeare — because the 
Middle Ages had put their stamp on Calderon's work. 
In our own country, Lockhart had great success in 
his ‘ Spanish Ballads,' published in 1834. Sir John 
Bowring's work on ^ Ancient Poetry and Romance of 
Spain' was another reflection of Spanish influence. 
In these connections it should be remembered that 
Spain had a larger body of popular ballad or romance 
poetry, reaching back to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, with the redondilla as its measure, than 
either Germany or England. Small wonder, there- 
fore, that the Romantic movement at length found 
place in Spain. This it did, by way of French 
Romanticism, in the dramas of Martinez de la Rosa 
and Duke de Rivas, the ‘‘ Don Alvaro " of the latter 
proving in 1835 quite an event in the history of 
modern Spanish literature. 

As for Romanticism in Italy, there is no need to 
go back upon Boccaccio, who, among earlier Italian 
writers, did much for Romantic interest. He drew 
on the French romances, be it only said, giving his 
own character to mediaeval forms. At a time when 
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the danger of too much classic pedantry, formalism, 
and imitation, was great, Boccaccio set his face against 
the precisians. His romance work was far from being 
confined to the ' Decameron,’ which was, in fact, less 
followed than some of his other works. His romantic 
and epic verse had a determining influence upon our 
own Chaucer, as it also had a salutary influence on 
the future of Italian poetry, which it saved from the 
blight of false Classicism. It must suffice to say that 
Italy had its own Eomantic movement, headed by 
Berchet, under Madame de Stalil’s influence. In the 
movement the famous Pellico early figured. Manzoni 
began, like Sir Walter Scott, with translations from 
Burger, though he lacked Scott’s range and power. 
Like the German Schlegel, and the French Hugo, 
Manzoni went on to attack Classicism in his 'Dis- 
course of the Three Unities.’ But Manzoni was no 
extreme Komanticist; he had too much balance, 
reasonableness, and self-restraint for that. Manzoni’s 
‘ I Promessi Sposi ’ has been as popular in Europe 
as if it had been an historical romance by Sir Walter 
Scott himself. Even Leopardi, so often taken as the 
champion of Classicism, was largely Eomantic in 
temperament, as may be seen in his fondness for the 
moon, his melancholy, his individualism, and his 
pessimism. The Eomanticism of Italy, however, soon 
became infected with mysticism and sickly senti- 
mentality — degenerated, indeed, into a mannerism. 
Among the Eomantic School in Italy were Grossi and 
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d Azeglio and others, who followed Manzoni. An 
ardent Eomanticist, who did not so follow, was Guer- 
razzi, to whom Eomanticism was the sun, and Clas- 
sicism only the moon. Among the later Italian 
Komanticists was Prati, whose work Carducci highly 
praised, and who became increasingly classical. But, 
in truth, Eomanticism always remained somewhat of 
an alien to Italian genius, although it rendered a 
lasting service to Italian literature by freeing it from 
the tyranny of form, and reminding it of the close, 
indissoluble connection between matter and form in 
works of artistic genius. 

Danish Eomanticism built upon German founda- 
tions, or it worked out trends of thought supplied by 
Scandinavian legends and mythology. With less life 
and intellect than the German authors, the Danish Eo- 
manticists had more art and lucidity. Oehlenschlager, 
Hauch, and the aesthetic J. C. Heiberg, lose nothing 
by comparison with Tieck, Novalis, and Fr. Schlegel in 
point of form, but they come short in respect of vitality 
and substance. Beckoning must be made, however, 
of their indebtedness to the Germans, without whose 
inspirations many of their best products had never 
been. Oehlenschlager the original, and Heiberg the 
elegant, are conspicuous examples in relation to Tieck; 
Andersen — softest and sweetest of Danish Eoman- 
ticists — in relation to Hoffmann and Heine; Ingemann 
to Fouqu4 and Hoffmann ; and Hauch to Novalis. 
More sanity, balance, harmony, may be claimed for 
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the Danish productions, which, however, lacked the 
boldness of German genius. The complexity of the 
relation between the German and the Danish forms 
of Eomanticism is conspicuous. The philosopher of 
Danish Eomanticism was Soren Kierkegaard, religi- 
ously orthodox, and in thought advanced beyond 
Eomanticism, to which, in matters of style especially, 
he is still connected. Like a good Eomanticist, he is 
enamoured of wish — always so dear to the heart of 
Eomanticism. Kierkegaard gives systematic expres- 
sion to Romantic apotheosis of idleness, the indolence 
of genius, which, in its pure passivity, was supposed 
to lead to inspiration and enjoyment. The Eoman- 
ticist glorification of purposelessness — ''futile tele- 
ology'’ — was also shared by Kierkegaard. Oehlen- 
schlager's work is marked by great fineness and 
intelligence. He, no more than Tieck, hesitates to 
mingle different styles of poetry, doing so with a 
success that Hauch did not attain. The genius of 
Oehlenschlager revolutionised the poetic literatures of 
the North : he led these peoples back to the springs 
of their own legendary lore, himself making effective 
use of the sagas of Iceland. Heiberg on occasion 
makes Romantic use of the idea of previous existence, 
and, in his plays, displays wit, satire, and the power 
of parody. His is the distinction to have outshone 
his compeers in making deep, real use of life's experi- 
ence, and in evidencing something like a philosophy 
with scientific basis. But, like a true Eomanticist, 
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he viewed the philistinism of the time as something 
final, and was prone to set over against it infinite 
longing rather than manly will. Ingemann approxi- 
mated more nearly, in certain parts of bis work, than 
any Danish Komanticist to Novalis, whose work and 
spirit at such times inspired him. Andersen invests 
the story of his life with poetic worth and interest so 
great as to rival the most entrancing autobiographic 
records. His innocence, his candour, his power of 
self-revelation, are remarkable, and invest his fairy 
tales with beautiful and romantic interest. A subtle 
charm and unsuspected beauty mark his work. 
rouqu4 was among the German liomanticists whom 
he imitated, his * Little Mermaid ' following ‘ Undine.’ 
Andersen is the concentrated essence of the sweetness 
and innocence of Danish Eomanticism, with, however, 
sad lack of will power, virility, depth, and independ- 
ence of human laudation. The Danish writer. Shack 
Staffeldt, was German born, and voiced Eomantic 
longing in particular degree. He, like Novalis, turned 
aside from the world of outward reality. Among the 
later Danish Eomanticists were H. F. Ewald, a suc- 
cessful but not very powerful follower of Ingemann ; 
W. Bergsoe, who lacked not in romantic and descrip- 
tive power; and M. A. Goldschmidt, a somewhat 
prolix but able writer. 

Scandinavian Eomanticism, with its mild entKusi- 
asms, took its colouring from that of Germany. 
In principles essentially one with the German Eo- 
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manticists, the Eomanticists of Sweden — known as 
‘‘ the Phosphorists ” or the ‘‘ New School ” — made 
an onset, as was to be expected, on French liter- 
ary taste, as represented by the Swedish Academy, 
which was in its predilections French. Atterbom, 
Hammarskold, and Palmblad were united in found- 
ing the “ Aurora Society ’’ (1807). While Swedish 
Eomanticism had, of course, national characteristics, 
yet German influence was very marked. P. A. 
Atterbom, the leader of the Phosphorists, bears a 
likeness to Tieck, for example, as Stagnelius does 
to Novalis. Atterbom did not fail to repel the 
objections of Esaias Tegn^r — a powerful Swedish poet 
deeply tinged with Hellenism — to the sombre and 
melancholic views of the Swedish Eomanticists, 
which were not without their justification in reason 
and good sense. No doubt, Tegn^r himself was, on 
occasion, infected with Romanticism of the Byronic 
type, but he steadfastly, for all that, opposed the 
Phosphorists, and discomfited them. His Hellenism, 
tinged as it was with Byronic Romanticism, exerted 
a wholesome influence on the Romanticists of Swe- 
den, who were prone to make much that was con- 
fused and immature pass for profound. In fact, 
Tegn^r's brilliancy and lucidity carried his influence 
on to its being that of the national poet of Sweden, 
albeit foreign influences are clearly discernible in 
his work. His philosophy of life, however, was 
assailed by Atterbom, leader of the Swedish Roman- 
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ticists, as wanting in depth, because of its inade- 
quate recognition of the facts of sin and sorrow. 
Not without reason, but the lack was tempera- 
mental. 

Norway did not escape being touched by Eoman- 
ticism, as displayed by Andreas Munch. Nor can 
the impulse supplied by Romanticism be overlooked 
in the tales, romances, and dramas of Bjornson, 
whose poetry pre - eminently voiced the national 
genius. To mention his name, it has been felicit- 
ously said, is like running up the flag of Norway. 
And, so doing, he accomplished what the well-mean- 
ing and self-sacrificing, but not greatly understand- 
ing, Wergeland failed to do. In what he did the 
influence of Oehlenschlager was not wanting, and 
indeed the effects of Danish Romanticism are trace- 
able in Bjornson^s perpetual insistences on primitive 
feeling, simplicity, and childlike apprehension or 
vision of the world. But the eloquent Bjornson is 
a prophet who has turned to such excellent account 
the vigour and self-assertion of the old Norse sagas, 
as to have made himself the very embodiment of 
the national genius. The romances of Jonas Lie 
are strong in power of objectivisation, or apprecia- 
tion of the material beauty of form, but suffer 
through his having in him nothing of the philos- 
opher. He diverges from Romanticism in his power 
to see poetry in the actual and contemporary. 

Romanticism found its way into the Netherlands, 
G 
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in the first half of the nineteenth century, through 
Jacob van Lennep, who was influenced by Scott 
and Byron. By his treatment of native tales and 
historic themes, in narrative poems. Van Lennep 
effectively repressed French Classicism ; his influence 
was extended by his novels, with style popular yet 
refined. He did not lack followers, such as A. 
Bogaers, H. A. Meyer, and others. 

Eussia carries not a little of Eomantic interest, 
albeit Eomanticism is foreign to the spirit of Eussian 
Eealism. It must not be overlooked how different 
were the causes of Eomanticism in Eussia from those 
of other great European nations, inasmuch as, having 
had no Middle Ages of her own to fall back upon, 
her Eomantic materials had to be borrowed or de- 
rived from other nations. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the real founder of Eussian literature, Lermon- 
osofif, with his school, had given themselves over to 
French Classicism. Eomanticism found an entrance 
— a too conventional one — in Ozerofif, and the Eo- 
mantic tendencies of Karamsin and Orloflf must also 
be remarked. The Eomantic successor of Karamsin 
was Jukovsky, who translated many pieces from 
the Eomantic poets of Germany, and gave the first 
impulse towards study of the spirit of Goethe and 
Cchiller. His Eomanticism was, however, highly 
charged with the sense of reality, and, in infusing the 
Eomantic spirit into Eussian poetry, he kept it 
largely but not wholly free from mechanicalism 
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and unreality or false idealism. In this way he 
steered clear of the visionary and fantastic tenden- 
cies of certain German Romanticists. A Romantic 
character is so stamped upon his work as to render 
it less varied and full than it would otherwise have 
been. As it was, Gogol praised it as like “ the 
vaguely beautiful notes of an ^olian harp.” Ro- 
manticism left its mark also on Gogol, the founder 
of the great school of Russian Realism, despite his 
work being so deeply saturated with the Russian 
spirit. Gogol lacks neither humour nor moral 
strength. Byronic spirit was imported by the pas- 
sionate Pushkin and the fiery Lermontoff. Push- 
kin was a Romanticist for a time at least, but he 
soon emancipated himself from the sceptical and 
subjective spirit of Byron, and came under the 
broader and healthier influence of Shakespeare. 
Pushkin emancipated himself also from the tram- 
mels of foreign thought, and imparted to Russian 
literature an actuality and a distinctiveness all its 
own. Pushkin notwithstanding, Arnold felt able 
solemnly to aver that the Russians have not yet 
had a great poet! 

In Poland, the Romanticist Slowacki used Slavonic 
myth and legend with intuitive and mystical power. 
The romances of Sienkiewicz, it may be added, owed 
not a little to the influence of the Russian Gogol. 

It must not for a moment be forgotten how little 
Romanticism is a thing of mere historical or remote 
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interest, for the poetry of the nineteenth century was, 
for the greater part, Eomantic in the wider acceptation 
of the term. This is seen, for example, in its emo- 
tionalism, its picturesq[ueness, its return to nature, its 
love of the mysterious and the distant, its subjectivity, 
its intrusion of the ego, or its assertion of the in- 
dividual personality, and so forth. If, for instance, we 
take writers like Carlyle and Euskiri, they are both 
Eomanticists — the former in his warfare against 
Bentham and utilitarianism, and in his stress, already 
noticed, on the inexplicable in great personalities ; the 
latter in his praise of mediaeval art, and in his breach 
with academic traditions in preferring to send artists 
to nature. To speak of no other elements or aspects 
in Tennyson, his ' Idylls of the King ' is a work in 
contents thoroughly romantic, though classical in 
form. Tennyson has a way of so modernising his 
stories of the Middle Ages that the peculiar charm or 
flavour of the Middle Ages is lost. Browning is occa- 
sionally Eomantic by implication in his titles, but is 
often mediaeval without being really Romantic. Mrs 
Browning frequently indulges in ballad romance, not 
always with conspicuous success. But William Morris 
and D. G. Rossetti were steeped in Medievalism, while 
Swinburne also experimented in Medievalism. Both 
Dickens and Stevenson belonged to the Eomantic 
rearguard. 

It was the peculiar function of Eomanticism to 
quicken the historic sense, and its great achievement 
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has therefore been the creation of historical science, 
lying alongside the natural sciences. In the Europe of 
to-day the Neo-Komantic trend is too striking a feature 
of the age to be overlooked. Romanticism lives again 
to-day, as the works of Haym, Dilthey, Huch, Joel, 
and others sufficiently prove. Its spirit evidences 
itself in present - day impressionism, psychologism, 
and subjectivism ; in current tendencies to sit loosely 
to intellectualism, metaphysicism, and objectivism; 
and in the disposition to deal with personality and its 
experiences, without troubling to trace out trains of 
objective historical connections. In the foreground of 
the Neo-Eomantic movement stands revived religious 
interest, related to the universe through mystic feel- 
ing, but aesthetic and literary interests are not far off. 
Neo-Romanticism, under the banner of Schelling, to- 
day stands for the religious consciousness, but will 
have no ecclesiastical dogmas. Now that the triumph 
of Schelling and Novalis has come, the Neo-Roman- 
ticists seek a way from aesthetic to philosophical 
feeling, so that art and philosophy shall interpenetrate 
each other and form a harmonious whole. Schelling 
it was who had given to this idea of harmonious 
development scientific form or expression in his phil- 
osophy of Identity. Schelling, as philosopher of art, 
as artist among philosophers, and , as mystic among 
dialecticians, can no more be denied paramount place 
in that Neo-Romantic thought which has assumed 
gigantic proportions in the Germany of to - day. 
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Edwin Kircher, Leopold Ziegler, Heinrich Simon, 
and Theodor Lessing are among those who have 
greatly helped this Neo-Eomantic trend of thought 
and feeling. But the late ideal centre of the Neo- 
Eomantic movement is Eichard Wagner, at once artist 
and thinker. For a Eomantic the poet of “ Parsifal 
certainly was, who found his way by paths, high and 
untrodden, back to the shrine of the Middle Ages. 
'Tis with his poetic and philosophic sides we are here 
concerned, too often still overlooked. The influence 
of Nietzsche, also antagonistic in many respects to 
Eomanticism, is of a Eomantic character. ’Tis a 
Eomantic subjectivity which carries him beyond 
religion ; his Eomanticism is of a naturalistic char- 
acter, going back to natural instinct, and taking an 
aesthetic rather than an ethical form or direction. 
Nietzsche’s naturalistic mode of thought shows itself 
in a practical manner, life meaning for him the will to 
power ; and his Eomanticism is of an order which is 
quite prepared to make all theoretic interests sub- 
servient to practical power. Tis thus life-impulse 
which his Eomanticism emphasises, rather than 
feeling and phantasy, and it does so with no lack 
of Eomantic irony. Nietzsche makes the philosopher 
the organ of the will to power, for the philosopher is 
a creative genius whose personality is everything. 
The Neo-Eomantic movement has, no doubt, not a 
little in it that is absurd and fantastical, but it has yet 
rendered great services, as, for example, in widening 
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philosophical problems, enriching philosophical pos- 
sibilities, and asserting the differentiating power of 
the individual soul against dead-level naturalism. 
In France, where the Eomantic movement has long 
ceased to be a living force, the movement to-day 
calling itself naturalism or realism has sought a 
certain justification for itself in the fact that the 
Eomantic movement was so personal, lyrical, and 
limited in range and interest. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Kl’IC AND LYllIC POETKY. 

A GENEROUS licence, in the mode of living, is allowed 
by Milton to the lyric poet, but water and a 
wooden bowl are all he can afford the epic poet — 
singer of the gods and their descent unto men. No 
doubt, lyric poetry is, in essence, the expression of 
individual passion, and, as such, cannot quench love 
as supreme passion. Only in Alexandrian and later 
Greek literature did love enter as a main interest 
or motive into the epic. But in poetry itself, the 
dividing line between epic and lyric is often dimly 
drawn, and an epical lyric, as well as a lyrical epic, 
can be warrantably used of certain compositions. Not 
even the quaint stateliness of Spenser’s epic poetry 
can hide the lyric spirit that pervades much of it. 
But, indeed, the epic sums in itself all poetry — not 
merely epic, but dramatic, idyllic, and elegiac elements 
as well. For the epic is the most comprehensive of 
all kinds of poetry. It is inclusive of the romance, as 
Tasso very clearly perceived. For the romantic epic 
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not a little was done by the Italian poet Berni, but 
the epic of romance owed vastly more to the genius 
of Ariosto. But even more of epic stateliness and 
dignity reside in Tasso^s verse than may be found in 
Ariosto. Of literary interest is the epic of Pentaour/* 
on the achievements of llamses II., as being the only 
epic in ancient Egyptian literature. In the Odyssey 
of Homer we find the epic, with its developing 
technique, become the most romantic of all poetry. 
Por it has all experience for its province. With 
calmness and self-possession the epic poet represents 
his past events as action in progress, so differing from 
the dramatic poet, who imports immediacy and vehe- 
mei^ce into his representation of events as real and 
present. The dramatic poet cannot afford to carry 
the equanimity of the epic poet, as Calderon and 
Shakespeare exemplify. 

And yet, to do lyrical poetry justice, it must be 
said that lyric verse ranges from the deepest to the 
highest in a way that gives it a width of feeling and 
expression scarcely open to the epic. Besides which, 
the epic, deep and smooth in its strength, can hardly, 
in its historic and descriptive character, be so realistic 
as the lyric, dealing with the hate of hate, the scorn 
of scorn, the love of love, of the world within. And, 
though the epic subsumes under itself the lyrical 
impulse or element, in the way we have noted, yet 
the lyrical in poetry at times has the epical for its 
subject. But it takes from the epical just so much as 
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it wants while keeping true to itself as lyrical poetry, 
with the emotions peculiar thereto. The psychic 
form, indeed, of the vital unit in all poetic creation 
is just poetic mood, which has no simpler embodiment 
than the lyrical. Whereas the epic must have, for its 
subject, one great complex action, the single rapturous 
thrill, out of which no long poem could be made, is 
the inspiration of the lyric. But this brevity of the 
lyric is valuable, because it keeps the poet’s art, in its 
expression of feeling, within rational and wholesome 
bounds. At least, it should do so, although the 
emotionalism of Eomanticism, which partook more 
of lyric than epic character, was not always quite 
healthy in nature. For the lyric is poetry in its 
simplest, purest, most subjective, and personal — but 
yet ideal — form. The lyric is therefore the most 
perfect vehicle for the expression of spiritual life, from 
the way in which it precipitates the essence of the 
ideal. The pure lyric, in its native simplicity and 
flowery brightness, is a thing so beautiful and rare 
that the world is always willing to stand in hushed 
delight before it. 

As examples of its acutely personal note may be 
taken Heine’s Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’,” Burns’ 
‘‘ Ae fond kiss and then we sever,” Tennyson’s ** Tears, 
idle tears, I know not what they mean,” Wordsworth’s 
“ I wander’d lonely as a cloud,” and Shelley’s ‘‘ Stanzas 
written in dejection, near Naples.” Single, whole, un- 
mingled, must be the leading mood or rapture of 
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lyric poetry. To this ruling sentiment, thought, or 
emotion, everything else must he subordinate and 
accessory. Hence we have the uniquely felicitous in 
Horace, the successfully human in Bdranger, the in- 
comparable in Burns — than whom none among modern 
poets has more nearly attained the pure lyric — and 
the inimitable in Heine, in their power to clothe the 
dominating sentiment or emotion. For the lyric is 
primarily a cry of the heart — which could never be 
content with any mere ens rationis — an impulsive and 
exuberant outburst of emotion. This inevitableness 
of the lyric is its supreme quality. Its crystalline 
purity, and its ideality of abstraction, enable it fitly 
to reflect what is most final in our nature. In 
pursuance of this end it must preserve the simplicity 
natural to itself, as lyric, and sufler no flamboyancy 
or excessive ornament. Think of the horror of in- 
troducing such elements into a matchless lyric like 
Tennyson's — 

‘‘ Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea.” 

Say that the freshness of the early world has gone 
from our modern lyrics, and we shall repeat that the 
artificialities, if not insincerities, of ancient lyricism 
have also departed. But it is time to flee Weltschmerz 
— our desolating world-sadness. 

The lyric poet, remaining ever himself, freely 
abandons himself to his own vivid impressions, but 
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the epic poet may not wrap himself up in personal 
interest in this fashion, but must have his readers 
ever before him. In the primacy of the song spirit, 
the lyric differs from the epic, whose motive and 
inspiration are primitively ethical. The ethnic hero 
of the epic is, in some sort, an ideal individual, em- 
bodying in himself whatever is best in his race. This 
forthsetting of the greatness of man made the great- 
ness of Homer’s poetry. The epic poet has no 
concern to interpret history, even heroic history, but 
to fill his poem with dramatic passion and strength 
of mind. For the epic does not, of necessity, concern 
itself with great historic events or issues, or demand a 
magnificent and ideal subject. Only the artificial 
epic — that of a Virgil, a Tasso, a Milton — makes such 
demand. What truly differentiates the epic is its 
comprehensiveness and dramatic variety. But it 
remains, of course, distinguished from other forms 
of composition by its solidity, stateliness, nobility, 
solemnity, and even frigidity. Hence the phantasmal 
sway exerted by the epic on so many of the great 
poetic minds. Chaucer — the saviour, with Boccaccio, 
of mediseval romance — did happily not allow himself 
to succumb to this tendency, even as did Boccaccio. 
Even in so early an epic type as the “ Chanson de 
Koland,” those epic qualities of dignity, directness, 
force, simplicity, universality, are already present. 
It is because of the world, in its more mature stages, 
having outgrown epic conditions, that only two great 
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epic poems have been given to our more modem 
world — namely, the cosmical epics of Dante and 
Milton, with their amazing fire. 

The lyric, early sublime in iEschylus, after 
Archilochus, and raised to new prominence at the be- 
ginning of the Eomantic era, has certainly lost nothing 
of its significance in our own times. For it now 
expresses a judgment of the worth and zest of life, no 
less than a desire for keen and vital spiritual being. 
Prophetic as Shelley's ''West Wind," the lyric is 
aspiring as his "Skylark." Its goal is an ethereal 
flight, through ever-deepening empyreans. The lyric 
impulse rises in fire — in fire which slowly burns in a 
Wordsworth, more fiercely in a Byron, and becomes a 
rushing flame in a Shelley. Marked by expectant 
poise, it ends in breathless suspense, or becomes — as 
in Victor Hugo, whose name, Swinburne extravagantly 
said, is above every name in lyric song — a song of the 
sunrise, a thing of glorious sound and colour. But the 
lyric often, as in the case of Shelley, voices moods or 
states of feeling in a way which defies analysis, and 
obscures — and means to obscure — thought that would 
become clear, and emotion that would be defined. 
The thought is overlaid by the splendour and super- 
abundance of the imagery. The lyric is then in a 
world of its own, where thought has no end to seek, 
and emotion is chased by emotion in swift, piled-up 
succession. In all this it partakes of the subtle and 
universal idealism of the poetic attitude. For the 
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lyric poet is happily just he whom we sometimes 
see pass splendidly out of the personal into the 
universal. 

No poet has surpassed Moore in the felicity of his 
sacred lyrics, word and sound being wedded together 
in the most perfect fashion. He reminds one of what 
the Italian poet and novelist D’Annunzio has said, 
that in lyric poetry the essential element is not the 
word, but the music — not the word as letter, but the 
word as sound and rhythm. This lyric success, both 
as to metre and language, is conspicuously present 
in the sacred lyrics of D’Annunzio’s countryman, 
Manzoni. This importance of the melody of rhyme 
for modern lyrical verse — so different from the formal 
metrical dispositions of Greek and Latin poetry — 
Milton quite failed to appreciate. The poetic idealism, 
of which we have spoken, is finely exemplified in the 
ideal future pictured for Greece, with rare hope and 
enthusiasm of lyric genius, in Shelley’s “ Hellas.” The 
epic, which had the honour to have its essential pro- 
perties described so long ago as Aristotle and his 
‘‘Poetics,” has had its relations to other forms of 
poetry much better explicated. 

It was not Aristotle — to whom Homer was the 
only poet who knew “the right proportions of epic 
narrative ” — but Plato, who voiced the sentiment that 
all good poetry, “ epic as well as lyric,” is the result 
of inspiration, not of art. There is but one Iliad, 
and it is the most perfect epic the world has seen, 
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with nobility, grandeur, high-spiritedness all its own. 
But the world recognises how much it has to be 
thankful for in Virgil’s -<$lneid, in the “Divina 
Commedia ” of Dante, the “ Nibelungen Lied,” Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata,” Spenser’s Faerie Queene,” 
Milton’s ''Paradise Lost,” yea, and in many other 
national products as well — the Spanish " Poema del 
Cid,” and the " Lusiad ” of Camoens are samples — that 
were epic in spirit and character. The great German 
epic, the " JSTibelungen Lied,” has been the subject 
of interesting discussion as to historical basis and 
mythical elements. The simple, plain, easy, natural, 
direct style of a Homer is widely different, in the 
sentiment and feeling it carries, from that of Virgil in 
a literary epic like the uFneid, — a difference greatly 
due to the ages in which their works were created. 
And the war of Troy, it has been truly said, “ is not 
the subject of the Iliad in the same way as the 
siege of Jerusalem is the subject of Tasso’s poem.” 
In epic poetry we witness the triumph of art in the 
elimination of rhyme. True epic inspiration will 
always show itself in concentrated fire and sonorous 
dignity befitting its theme. This is where the Latin 
epic poem of Petrarch, entitled " Africa,” came short, 
being so often tame, despite its popularity and acclaim 
in the poet’s own time. The true epic demands at 
least religious imagination, for, in its desire to explain 
its great humanitarian fact or event by heavenlier 
agency or power, it shows itself to be, of all poetic 
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styles, the most essentially religious. Precisely 
because it is the proper function of the epic poet 
to find the providential clue to the maze of events, 
Virgil in the ^neid rightly represents ^Eneas as 
the passive instrument of Divine direction. 

In this respect we must rate Dante more highly 
than Milton, for Dante's cosmical epic is more shot 
through with Christian idea, and is more penetrated 
by the Christian conception of the universe, than is 
Milton’s great epic. Hence it is scarcely exaggeration 
for Huber to say that “there is no single poem in 
the whole range of human compositions which for 
importance of subject, elevation of thought, earnest- 
ness of conviction, or corresponding perfection of 
execution, can bear comparison with Dante’s great 
epic.” So fixed is Dante’s eye on the spiritual side 
of creation, that the temporal and transitory of his 
age is seen reflected in the light of the universal and 
eternal : the mirror is for all time. In this sense 
Dante’s epic ranks higher even than the Iliad — 
model for all time as Homer’s epic must be — for the 
true poet of humanity is much more he who deals 
with man within the whole redemptive sphere and 
reach, than he whose world is peopled with purely 
human gods, with crude ideas of heaven and earth, 
and the ceaseless combats of Hellenic heroes. Hence 
we find so accomplished a scholar as the late A. J. 
Butler able to say that “there is no one work of 
human genius which can equal it as an instrument 
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of education, intellectual and moral.'" The whole 
growth of the epic — its slow evolution from old and 
common forms of poetry — is in the direction of the 
freedom of the imagination. Epic dignity, stateliness, 
and magnificence are the result of such freedom of 
the dramatic imagination. Such epic stateliness is 
found even in English verse so old as ''Beowulf/' 
which is not without its passages of striking Homeric 
likeness. In our great English epic, Milton has lost 
epic dignity and perfection by his recourse to episodes 
connected, no doubt, with the main course of action, 
but not essential, nor helpful, to it; such are, for 
example, his narrations about Eaphael and Michael. 
Homer had the skill to avoid such formal episodical 
passages, winning thus higher artistic perfection for 
the Iliad than can be claimed for the ^neid, or 
even for the “ Grerusalemme Liberata/' since, in both 
of these, scope is found for some more formal use of 
the episode. Tasso, however, is much less partial to 
its use than Virgil. 

• Milton, less ethereal or spiritual in his Divine 
descriptions than Dante, yet deals with a theme that 
lacks in human interest, as lying too much outside 
the range of human experience. Yet the fact is not 
without significance of its own, that both Milton and 
Dante locate their epics in no events or emotions 
of their own time — nor, indeed, in the provincialism 
of this petty planet at all — but in worlds ideal, 
supernal and infernal. The most engaging of Milton^s 

H 
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characters is just Satan himself, » who is formed, less 
after the fashion of biblical representation, than 
after Greek conception of Prometheus. Such is he 
of whom our poet says — 

“Yet not for those, 

Nor what the potent Victor in His rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent, or change, — 

Though changed in outward lustre, — that fixed mind. 

And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the Mightiest raised me to contend. 

And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits armed. 

That durst dislike His reign ; and, me preferring. 

His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 

And shook His throne. What though the field be lost V 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

And what is else not to be overcome, — 

That glory never shall His wrath, or might, 

Extort from me.’^ (Par. Losty i. 94-111.) 

Our poet, with his grand style and vague quality, 
later resumes the strain — 

“ Farewell, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horrors 1 hail, 
Infernal world 1 and thou, profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor I one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be, — all but less than He 
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Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here at least 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for His envy ; will not drive us hence : 

Here we may reign secure ; and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell ; 

Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” 

{Par. Lost^ i. 249-263.) 

Milton’s keen, translunar music ” continues — 

“ He, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower : his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor^ppeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new-risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarch s ; darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel.” {Par. Lost^ i. 589-600.) 

The Miltonic love of the vague and boundless is no 
infrequent spring of beauty in the style of “ Paradise 
Eegained.” 

For all that has been already said of the freedom 
naturalness, and spontaneity of the lyric, it must not 
be thought that the lyrical impulse knows no law, or 
that the emotion involved therein knows no develop- 
ment of logical and orderly character. The primacy 
of the poetic impulse does not keep the poet’s emotion 
from being harnessed to intellectual clearness and 
logical order, even though emotion remains always 
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Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.” 
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On half the nations, and with fear of change 
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Above them all the archangel.” {Par. Lost, i. 589-600.) 

The Miltonic love of the vague and boundless is no 
infrequent spring of beauty in the style of “ Paradise 
Eegained.” 

For all that has been already said of the freedom 
naturalness, and spontaneity of the lyric, it must not 
be thought that the lyrical impulse knows no law, or 
that the emotion involved therein knows no develop- 
ment of logical and orderly character. The primacy 
of the poetic impulse does not keep the poet’s emotion 
from being harnessed to intellectual clearness and 
logical order, even though emotion remains always 
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lord and master. There is no finer example of this 
than Shelley’s “ Ode to the West Wind,” of which we 
give the beginning — 

“ O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s being, 
Thou, from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing, 

Yellow, and black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes : O thou 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the Spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odours plain and hill : 

Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere ; 

Destroyer and Preserver : hear, oh, hear ! ” 

Shelley is as ethereal and intangible in his poetry 
as in his life. 

Again, in Shelley's ‘‘Skylark,” where the lyricism 
is so perfect, there is advance from note of joy to 
notes of wistful questioning, of anxious aspiration, 
of sadness born of self-knowledge and the disillusion- 
ments of life ; advance also to the vision of the ideal 
in its distant but undimmed lustre and peerless 
worth. Hence, for example, the outburst at close 
of the poem, which, however, is in places rather 
melancholic for a skylark — 
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“ Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus Hymenaeal, 

Or triumphal chaunt, 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain 1 

What fields, or waves, or mountains 1 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee : 

Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 


Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not : 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
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Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ; 

If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That my brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now.” 

The lyrical contempt of method, which we thus 
see to be more apparent than real, is in contrast 
with the epic, which, though not without its own 
unity of sentiment, allows no diffused impersonal 
sentiment to interfere with the dramatic strength 
and variety of its characters. The simplicity of the 
lyric — the prevalence of the single mood — is possible 
in epic poetry also — witness the “ Chanson de Eoland ” 
— but it is more rare and diflBcult in the epic, and 
is apt to mean there simply loss of dramatic subtlety 
or force or charm. When the epic does succeed in 
maintaining simplicity and avoiding appearance of 
method, we see its success attained by summoning 
to its aid large infusions of lyrical tone and senti- 
ment, and by use of deeper methodological con- 
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siderations than at first sight appears. That the 
lyric products of poets like Burns, Moore, Byron, 
and Swinburne should not have more frequently 
been of the sonnet form or order is surprising, even 
allowing for the poetic restraint of said form. Sim- 
plicity in the epic, indeed, instead of being the merit 
we have seen it to be in the lyric, tends to sink 
the epic to the level of the ballad, with its less 
ambitious, less self-conscious, less aristocratic char- 
acter. Not only does the lyric exist less by method 
than the epic, but, in its inception, the lyric exists 
less for its moral force than for its music. Not so 
the epic, which, though music is not unimportant 
to it, comes into being for the sake of moral point 
and motive. But even the lyric is not without 
underlying idea — truth coloured by mood and per- 
sonality. The personality, of which the lyric is the 
efflorescence, is an ideal self — a thing of ideal values. 
Says, therefore, Kabbi Ben Ezra — 

“ What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me.” 


And again — 


‘‘All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher 
shaped.” 

But in the great reflective developments of the 
epic, there is present a quality of abstract concep- 
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tion, which embodies fuller mood and conveys a 
larger message, like that we have seen in Milton s 
Satan shadowing forth the arch - impotence of the 
energetic working of evil in the human heart. It 
is precisely the lack of such larger conception that 
marks the defect of such an epical composition as 
Boileaus ‘"Lutrin” — first suggested, undoubtedly, by 
Tassoni's great and original poem— whose satire of 
the upper middle classes of France lacks the large 
satiric character of poets like our own Dry den or 
the French Eegnier. So much must be said, despite 
Boileau's own claim for his verse that it always 
said something — mon vers, bien on mal, dit toujours 
quelque chose,’^ At the other end of the scale is 
the sacred epic of the German Klopstock, in which 
the straining after greatness of conception and treat- 
ment, together with other artistic faults, produced 
unhappy results. If we must still weep and lament 
that the masters of epic are no more with us, we 
can at least rejoice that our age has produced lyrical 
genius so astonishing as that of Swinburne — the 
Byron, and more than the Byron, of his generation. 
But, even as to epic conditions being wanting, it may 
be well to recall how wanting is our generation in 
the pains and trouble to study great epics, even were 
they produced. Nor, indeed, should we overlook the 
not inconsiderable epical success actually realised in 
“Sigurd the Volsung '' by William Morris in our 
time. But of the lyric triumphs of the day, time 
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would fail to tell, and they at least attest the pres- 
ence and the vitality of the poetic instinct among 
us. Take, for example, this lyric from Swinburne's 
^‘Atalanta in Calydon” — 

“ For against all men from of old 

Thou hast set thine hand as a curse, 

And cast out gods from their places. 

These things are spoken of thee. 

Strong kings and goodly with gold 
Thou hast found out arrows to pierce, 

And made their kingdoms and races 
As dust and surf of the sea. 

All these, overburdened with woes 

And with length of their days waxen weak, 

Thou slowest ; and sen test moreover 
Upon Tyro an evil thing, 

Rent hair and a fetter and blows 

Making bloody the flower of the cheek, 

Though she lay by a god as a lover. 

Though fair, and the seed of a king. 

For of old, being full of thy fire. 

She endured not longer to wear 
On her bosom a saffron vest, 

On her shoulder an ash wood quiver, 

Being mixed and made one through desire 
With Enipeus, and all her hair 

Made moist with his mouth, and her breast 
Filled full of the foam of the river.” 

But, as Professor Mackail, of Oxford, has properly 
pointed out, Swinburne made the fateful mistake of 
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trying to extend his lyric muse over the whole 
field of poetry — a thing impossible and absurd. This 
is not to detract, however, from the peerless worth 
of the lyric range and power of him who was laureate 
of the ocean, and whose stanzas sweep along like the 
billows of the sea. Nor is it to overlook that lyric 
poetry, as that of Pindar — greatest of the Greek 
lyrists — may yet minister to the vitality of the epic 
tradition. Of “Atalanta’’ one may certainly allow, 
with Lowell, that “ the lyrical parts are lyrical in the 
highest sense,’’ without failing to feel the thinness of 
the thought and the superabundance of the imagery, 
as marring the poem, despite its fine sense of form 
and proportion. Not to a Swinburne, but rather to 
an Ariosto, should one go for the lyrical in a real 
epic, full of freshness and spirit, and of a rare inven- 
tiveness. This, of course, is not to say that Ariosto’s 
thought does not lack in depth, or that his character^ 
are never wanting in individuality. The marvellous 
thing about Swinburne’s high lyrical power is still 
its CO - existence with his rare intellectual detach- 
ment from those emotions which are characteristic 
of ordinary humanity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE POETRY OF PETRARCH. 

Petrarch’s place is in the front rank of poets. We 
are not unmindful of his place as Humanist in so 
dwelling on his position as Poet. His ideal, formed 
by study of the classics, was one of perfection, alike 
of art and taste. His amazing versatility was, hap- 
pily, matched by his untiring industry. A many- 
sided nature was his, with a large sense of freedom 
and an uncommon breadth of vision. Perfect as 
writer and man of letters, he stands, as poet, dis- 
tinguished by the warmth, ease, grace, delicacy, 
sincerity, charm, elevation, exquisiteness, of his 
poetry. Garnett has well said that he was “the 
first modern literary dictator, the first author to 
receive the unanimous homage of the world of 
culture, and may be said to be both the cause 
and effect of this world of culture.” On the joint 
invitation of Eome and Paris, Petrarch had a public 
coronation in the former city. Though greatest 
poet of his age, Petrarch did not escape the relentless 
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hostility of enemies. His genius opposed itself, as 
Albert the Great, Aquinas, and Eaymond Lully had 
done, to Averroes and his philosophic teachings, 
which found high favour at that time in Italy, 
particularly in Venice. For the doctrine of “ Mono- 
psychism,” in Averroism, was a leaven that wrought 
virulent strife, then and later, in the Scholastic 
philosophies. Dante had given Averroes mention 
because of his historical importance as a com- 
mentator on Aristotle. The implacable hostility or 
ridiculous animosity on this score was, owing to 
other sorrows and misfortunes of the time, keenly 
felt by Petrarch. 

Without the depth and power of Dante, Petrarch 
on occasion excels Dante in taste. Bound not to 
the past as was Dante, Petrarch’s poetry is often 
instinct with the belief in progress, and lit with 
the fire of hope in and for the future. Different 
as their work might thus be, the men themselves 
are alike in their thirst for fame. Dante never 
doubts his own greatness, and his glory disturbs 
not his peace. Not so Petrarch, in whom the glory 
frets his soul, and limits his less universal range of 
power. The father of Italian lyrical poetry, he de- 
veloped the capabilities of the sonnet as had never 
before been done. And by his Canzoni his fame 
lives, having survived severe and rude historical 
shocks. His poetry, so rich in simple natural 
beauties, imparted a stability and melodiousness to 
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the Italian tongue which it has not lost with the 
centuries. What in these respects the mighty 
courage and creative genius of Dante had incipi- 
ently done for the Italian language, Petrarch carried 
to noble completion. Besides which, it is hardly 
possible to speak too highly of the service rendered 
by his powerful and famous personality, as pro- 
moter of the study of ancient literature and restorer 
of polite letters. Ardent classicist as he was, he 
did not encourage vernacular literature to the same 
degree as Dante ; Petrarch and Boccaccio were, in 
fact, precursors of the BinascimentOj during which 
period (1375-1494) the vernacular was cast aside 
for all higher literary purposes. Cherishing a vain 
and, one must say, foolish hope of immortality from 
his Latin works — which, though greatly superior in 
power to those of Boccaccio, were severely enough 
criticised by the fastidious Erasmus and others — he 
was destined to win glory from his Italian poetry, 
of which he himself thought but little. The ‘‘ Eime 
del Petrarca” were to acclaim him prince of lyric 
poetry; and not until so far down the generations 
as Leopardi was Italian literature to meet greater, or 
even equal, simplicity, directness, and naturalness. 
Tasso is distinctly inferior in lyrical power, despite 
his great potentialities, alike to Petrarch and 
Leopardi, at their best. The lyrical aspirations of 
Chiabrera, fed on the freedom and boldness of 
Pindar, come in result not near the achievements 
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of Petrarch. Petrarch lacks, no doubt, in graphic 
power and sharp qualities, all being by him pre- 
sented under a rich metaphorical haze. Hence the 
forced and artificial character of his writing in 
places, marking occasional fall from his usual mag- 
nificence and inspiration. His conceits {concetti) also, 
and abstract personifications, are distinctly fatiguing. 
Even in admired sayings, like that of his — 

“ Pallida no, ma piil che neve bianca,’’ 

in reference to his dead Laura, there is at times 
just a suspicion of self-conscious art, occupied with 
its own cadences as well as the object. There is 
too much precision for real passion. Unsurpassed 
he remains in tenderness and fiery strength, in 
melodious flow and rich delicacy of style. His 
originality lies in his freedom from subserviency to 
all models; where love had been treated as mere 
symbol or idea, Petrarch made it living and pas- 
sionate reality. Laura, his type of ideal woman- 
hood, has had both her existence and her identity 
called in question, but it is not quite easy to bring 
oneself to think she is a mere poetical creation, 
even if it be most difficult, or even impossible, for 
us clearly to define her personality. His love for 
Laura — an entirely hopeless passion — absorbed him 
for wellnigh fifty years, and was at once the glory 
and the torment of his existence. This concen- 
trated love of his life is set forth with brilliancy, 
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constancy, loftiness, and charm of the most un- 
wonted character. The spiritual personality of 
Laura turned the poet’s thoughts heavenward, for 
she had from the earliest been of religious dis- 
position, and religious spirit and tendency were in 
her supreme to the last. Petrarch, on his part, is full 
of enthusiasm and sensibility, vexed with distractions, 
careful and troubled about many things, never too 
happy — in fact, with a much less sanguine temperament 
and less fortunate temper than his friend Boccaccio. 
It is this restless spirit which is so striking a fea- 
ture of Petrarch as to explain why he was shorn of 
much of the nobility that else had marked him, for 
it was an insatiable and tormenting thirst for glory. 
Mighty was the influence exerted by these two, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, on the course of European 
poetry, determining, in fact, its course for a couple 
of centuries at least in all the main languages of 
Europe. Petrarch’s poetry is often considered, justly 
enough, as a triumph of form and poetic style — of 
pure literary art, but Petrarch did not himself con- 
sciously realise this ideal: poetry is to him, in 
plainest terms, simply allegory, and that, too, in 
the painful mediaeval sense. His metrical forms, 
borrowed from his predecessors, were perfected by 
him, and used with greater ease, but he is by no 
means free from mannerisms of his own. Un- 
wearied he was in the revising and arranging of 
his poems. On his Gamoniere his fame chiefly 
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rests. These are lyrics of various forms, and they 
are often divided into four parts, not without some 
diversity of view and arrangement. 

Many of the sonnets in the first part are 

superb ; concerned they are with the grace and 
beauty of Laura. But the Canzoni are even more 
famous and remarkable, having earned the un- 
stinted praise of Petrarch’s severest critics, Tassoni 
for example. It must not be thought that the 
host of pieces, making up this first part, are 
devoid of unity of emotional feeling and pur- 
pose, for deeper study shows that such was not 

the case. They form a serial story of his life, and 

of his love for Laura — a love which was the lineal 
descendant of the Provencal love. It may be here 
remarked that our poet’s celebration of the eyes of 
Laura constitutes poetry of very noble and elevated 
character, and has always been much admired in 
Italy itself. Of those eyes it is said by the poet 
that they were tender and brilliant — 

“ Gli occhi sereni, e le stellanti ciglia.” 

Charles Bagot Cayley, rendering in very free 

fashion, says of them — 

“ There never have been seen such glorious eyes, 

Either in our age or in eldest years ; 

And they consume me as the sun does snow ; 

Wherefore Love leads my tears, like streams ashore, 
Under the foot of that obdurate laurel, 

Which boughs of adamant hath and golden hair.” 
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From the Canzone beginning with the words, Chiare, 
fresche, e dolci acque,” I give a rendering of my 
own, the Canzone being famed for its grace and 
delicacy, and its untranslatable character. 


I. 

Clear waters, cool and sweet, 

Where her fair limbs laved she, 
Whom alone I lady call ; 

Dear bough, where leaned, so meet — 
With sighs I still her see — 

’Gainst thy fair flank her all : 

Plants, flow’rs, the graceful pall 
That shrouded her fair form 
With her angelic breast ; 

Air so serenely blest. 

Where Love my heart did storm ; 
Give audience all in one. 

For grief hath me undone. 


II. 

My destiny may be — 

And Heav’n grant that it may — 
That love-strain close my eyes ; 
My poor frame — let it be 
Among you kept as clay. 

The freed soul home shall rise. 
Death will have fewer sighs, 

If I this hope may bear 
Unto that pass of doubt : 

Nor could the soul tired out 
To haven more quiet repair ; 
None to more tranquil grave 
Worn flesh and bones e’er gave. 
I 
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III. 

The time will come perchance 
When to the wonted place 
Will turn she, mild not mad : 
And there, where first her glance 
My day made one of grace, 

May look both fond and glad 
In seeking me — oh, sad ! — 

Now dust beneath the stone ; 
Love may in her inspire 
Such sighings of desire 
As may for me atone. 

May over Heav’n prevail, 

As dries her eyes her veil. 


IV. 

Fair branches did let rain — 

Sweet is the memVy still — 

Of blossoms fill the lap 
Of her who sat through all 
Meek in such glory's thrill. 

Hid in the am’rous hap. 

Flowers some her hem did cap, 
Some fell on tresses fair, 

Yea, pearls and golden sheen 
Were that day to be seen ; 

Earth, stream, each got its share ; 
Some, whirling in career. 

Seem'd say — “ Love reigneth here.” 


V. 

How many times I said — 
Then full of awe — “ Sure, she 
Was born in Paradise ! ” 
Forgetfulness so laid 
Her mien divine on me, 
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Face, words, smile, in such wise 

Held me as to disguise 

For me true forms of things ; 

Said I, deep sighing, then,— 

“ How came I here, and when ? ” 

As if to Heav’n on wings. 

Thenceforth so blest that spot 
That elsewhere peace is not. 

Such was the fountain of Vaucluse to Petrarch, 
in whose lovely retreat, near Avignon, he had buried 
himself. What grace and precision some of the 
original lines contain ; that, for example, which 
runs — 

“ Pose colei che sola a me par donna.” 

Voltaire, in giving a French version of this Can- 
zone, remarked that such monuments of the human 
mind relax our too prolonged attention to the mis- 
fortunes that have troubled the earth. But Voltaire 
made some very incorrect remarks on this beautiful 
Ode to the fountain of Vaucluse, not perceiving the 
really rich, regular, and rhymed character of its 
verse. Many of the sonnets, in the first part, are 
anniversary poems, and, as such, very charming. 
Sonnets and Canzoni alike are made, with unweary- 
ing devotion, declare the coldness and disdain, and 
the incredible beauty — imrediUle lellezza — of his 
Lady. Thoughts of her ‘alone bring to him peace, 
his wounds at length healed by her graciousness. 
The romantic, exalted, and sorrowful love-quest of 
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the poet, in this first part, is not quite easily followed 
by every one, but makes demand upon experience. 

In the second part of the Camoniere we find a 
deep tinge of melancholy, for Laura is gone, to be 
followed by Petrarch through years of mourning. 
The whole part is one great apotheosis of Laura, 
but it bears within itself the effects of the poet’s 
moral conversion. It is a much more closely con- 
nected whole than the first part. Laura in heaven 
is almost more real for us than she was on earth, 
and she “reigns” from heaven over Petrarch, and 
gives him “strength.” His mournful strains are 
more readily apprehended by many than the pecu- 
liarly romantic character of the experiences that 
preceded them, for “ Who hath not lost a friend ? ” 
“Blessed are the eyes that saw her alive,” says 
Petrarch — 

“ Beati gli occhi che la vider viva.” 

But that blessedness does not keep him from repre- 
senting himself as visiting her in heaven, whence 
she promises that eventually he shall meet her there, 
if his desire do not wander (s« ’I desir non erra). The 
Canzoni of the second part are; without exception, 
beautiful, notably that beginning, “Che debb’ io 
far ? ” (“ What shall I do ? ”) In the course of 

it occur the striking lines, which have been some- 
what freely (not by me) rendered thus — 
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“ Ah me ! that lovely face, prey to the worm ! 

Which made earth heaven, 

Pledge of immortal hue. 

Unseen in Paradise now is her form ; 

The veil is riven 

Which o’er her youthful prime its shadow threw, 

Yet to be worn anew, 

Kadiant and glorified, 

And never laid aside, 

But everlasting, and mortals descry 
That with Eternity Time cannot vie.” 

Of this second part of our poet's work a small 
portion was translated by Spenser in 1591, under the 
title, The Visions of Petrarch.^' ^ Great renown 
was brought Petrarch by his beautiful Ode to Gia- 
como Colonna, Bishop of Lombez, tidings of whose 
death reached Petrarch at the same time as the 
news of the death of Laura. The ode is that be- 
ginning — 

“ O aspettata in ciel, beata e bella anima.” 

But the second part may be said, in whole, to be 
occupied with the poet's desolateness in the absence 
of his Lady — a desolateness only to be lightened 
as she revisits him, bringing to him consolation, 
courage, heavenly strength and inspiration. A rare 
and noble spiritual crescendo is the poetic result. 

Pass we now to the third part, consisting of the 
six Trionji — or Triumphs — of Petrarch. These rep- 

^ Spenser, Aldine Edition of the British Poets, vol. 6. 
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resent, in a species of allegory, the various phases 
of human existence ; self-love, self-denial, death, fame 
rescuing man's memory from death, time which, our 
poet says, “ with destroying venom blasts great 
names," and Eternity, which finally absorbs all. 
These six Triumphs — Love, Purity, Death, Fame, 
Time, Eternity — really form one poem, since one 
clear intention dominates them all. They constitute 
an idealisation of his own history. They form a poem 
really subjective, though capable of universal applica- 
tion. They are steeped in classicism, while remain- 
ing great as poetry. The most powerful treatment 
is in the third — the Triumph of Death {Trionfo della 
Morte) — which, after the way of Dante and Tasso, 
recalls Laura, and makes her yield the most fitting 
consolation. This she does in lines to which the 
following rendering has been (by another) given : — 

“‘lam alive, and thou as yet art dead. 

And such thou wilt remain,^ she answering said, 

‘ Until at length the solemn hour is struck 
In which thou too shalt pass from off this earth. 

Brief is our space of time^ alas ! not suited 
To the extent and length of our discourse ; 

Therefore, be wise, restrain thy speech, and cease 
Ere the day dawn which is so close at hand.’ 

‘ We reach at length the end of this estate 
Which we call life,’ I trembling said ; ‘ and then, 

I do beseech thee tell me, since by proof 
Thou knowest it, is there in very truth 
Such fearful sharpness in the pangs of death ? ’ 
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‘ While yet thou follow est the vulgar herd/ 

She then replied, ‘ seeking with all thy might 
Its partial favour ever blind and hard, 

In vain thou mayest hope for joy or peace. 

Death only opens wide the prison gate 
To faithful souls, setting them free. To those 
Whose hopes and wishes grovel in this clay 
Nor rise above it, it is bitter pain. 

And now my death, which doth thy soul so grieve. 

Would fill thee with all gladness, couldst thou know 
E’en but the thousandth part of my great joy.’ ” 

But the Triumph of Fame over Death yields to the 
Triumph of Time. 

The fourth part consists of sonnets and composi- 
tions on various themes, and need not now be dwelt 
upon. In according such high place, as we have done, 
to the poetry of Petrarch, it is but just to remember 
to what great precursors he stood spiritual heir, in 
such pioneers of early Italian poetry as Einaldo and 
Jacopo' of Aquino, Cino da Pistoia, Guido di Guini- 
zello da Bologna, &c. We have said nothing of the 
Latin verse of Petrarch, which, though much su- 
perior to that of Boccaccio, brought no great satis- 
faction in its results, except, of course, the fame of 
his ponderous poem on “ Africa.” Besides the poet’s 
passion for Laura, two other passions were powerful 
in him — love of country and love of knowledge. As 
to the former, patriot he was in the larger sense of 
the term, perceiving the madness of Italian states or 
cities that spent their strength in rending each other 
in pieces, whether Florence, or Venice, or Genoa. 
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With wisdom and generosity greater than may be 
claimed for Dante or for Alfieri, he sought, in vain 
endeavours, to bring some unity and dignity to his 
nation, which had neither political unity nor com- 
munity of aim in respect of national life. Kome 
and her history formed one of our poet's favourite 
enthusiasms. His love of country led him into a 
disinterested but blind and passionate devotion to 
the fiery Eienzi, even when the latter was carried 
away into a betrayal of his principles and those 
absurd follies that culminated in his miserable failure 
and downfall. These and other political environ- 
ments had their influence on Petrarch's poetry, as 
such a Canzone as the immortal "‘Spirto gentil" 
testifies. The nobility of a Dante, however, would 
never have required such an expostulation as that 
of Boccaccio with Petrarch on his residence at Milan 
with the Visconti. As to the second — Petrarch's 
love of knowledge — his own imperfection in Greek 
was very great, but the merit belongs to him, with 
Boccaccio, of re-awakening in men's minds a sense 
of the splendour of Greek poetry. This was no small 
humanistic merit, if, with the late F. W. H. Myers, 
in his classical essays, we hold that — 

There never has been, there never will be, a language 
like the dead Greek. For Greek had all the merits of 
other tongues without their accompanying defects. It 
had the monumental weight and brevity of the Latin 
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without its rigid unmanageability ; the copiousness and 
flexibility of the German without its heavy commonness and 
guttural superfluity ; the pellucidity of the French without 
its jejuneness ; the force and reality of the English with- 
out its structureless comminution. But it was an instru- 
ment beyond the control of any but its creators/' 

The truth is, that Petrarch, in his pursuit, like 
Goethe, of a complete self-culture, took the classics 
to be unique for that aim. Great as is the poetry 
of Petrarch, and great as was the glory of the poet 
who had been solemnly crowned on the Capitol in 
1341, we cannot place the poet of Vaucluse on the 
same pedestal as Dante. Where Petrarch, man of 
the world, draws inspiration from Greece and Borne, 
Dante, the solitary, draws it more directly from 
Nature, soul, and God. For Dante's is the more 
universal genius, while Petrarch is too often bounded 
by the local, the picturesque, and the historic. Even 
in the Dantean vision of Beatrice, Beauty was but 
the veil of that Divinity, whose worship Love was. 
The thought of Dante is clearly defined, while the 
views of Petrarch are marked by fluidity. What 
frigidity is found in Petrarch is due to the way in 
which the spirit of classicism is allowed to work in 
him. More true and striking is he when swayed 
by the spirit of medi^evalism, and yet his was far 
from being a medieval mind. Apostle he, in fact, 
was of the dawning Kenaissance, harbinger of Human- 
ism and the new learning, with originality and in- 
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dividuality all his own. He, in the end, could say 
that all he cared for was to learn — 

“ Altro diletto che ^mparar, non provo.” 

Hence his love of seclusion — solitaria vita — as a 
means of escape from perverse people who had, as 
he says, missed the way to heaven. Hence we find 
Andrew Lang saying in ‘ Homer and the Epic,' that 
“the Eenaissance woke to the enjoyment of Homer, 
Petrarch dying with a copy of the book which he 
could not read in his hands." Petrarch himself pre- 
dicted, in his poem on “Africa," that the new-born 
love of the Muses, in this imitatio veterum^ would be 
such as to rival the old. Petrarch's influence on 
many of our own poets is undoubted : its traces are 
clearly discernible in Chaucer, in Wyatt and Surrey, 
in Spenser, in Shakespeare, in William Drummond 
of Hawthornden, in Milton, in D. G. Eossetti, and 
others. But Petrarch's influence on the language and 
literature of Italy was incalculably great : in words, 
in phrases, in form, and in tone, he gave fixity to 
the Italian tongue. The ingenuity — the infinite art 
— of his sonnets is amazing. But his odes, or Can- 
zoni, are still more wonderful, in the complication of 
their rhymes, the richness of their fancy, the bold- 
ness of their imagination, ^the thrilling nature of 
their beauty, and the occasional sublimity of their 
power. With resistless force the poetry of Petrarch 
dispelled the lingering feeling in Italy that only 
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the language of Virgil and Horace could be fit 
vehicle of poetry. But from his study of the antique, 
he learned — as none in Italy had done — a true love 
of, and real delight in. Nature, and manifested a 
strong native affinity with the classical Latin authors. 
For the present, then, our main concern has been 
with the fact that the language of Italy, which, under 
the creative genius of Dante, had been formed and 
welded into a thing of power, was polished and per- 
fected by Petrarch into a thing of beauty for ever. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ITALIAN POETRY OF OUR TIME. 

Something is done to make contemporary poets in 
Germany and France known to the English-speaking 
world: why should the poetical literature of Italy 
to-day be so often treated as a negligible quantity ? 
One has but to mention such names as Carducci, 
Chiarini, D’Annunzio, Fogazzaro, Graf, Mazzoni, 
Negri, and Pascoli, — to name no others, — to see the 
injustice of such a procedure. Genius has hardly 
ever been without a home in Italy, and has certainly 
a residence in the poetic spirit there to-day. The 
day of Monti, with verse of boundless flow, is long 
past ; long silent is the muse of the great Alfieri and 
the daring Foscolo; spent long ago the mighty 
Greek-like genius of Leopardi, wasted on lyrics of 
lamentation and despair; hushed, also, the noble, 
modest, and gifted Manzoni; gone are the bright 
and hopeful Aleardi, Tommaseo, and many another 
beside. 

For the Italy of the nineteenth century had not 
only a brilliant array of philosophers, historians, and 
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novelists, but, passing from “ the great massy strength 
of abstraction,” had a rich supply of poets also, 
memorable for their power and originality in dealing 
with the objectively real. Certain it is that Italian 
poetry does not in our time lack in originality and 
even grandeur ; its capital defect is, not to be suffici- 
ently focussed and centred in mighty poems and great 
personalities. That poetry has followed the instinct 
of genius, doing ‘‘ what it must,” but at times caring 
overmuch for perfection of form and finish. Besides 
the interest that resides in its own genius, there is 
the worth it carries as the heir of that comprehensive 
Italian Humanism to which Europe owes so much, 

I have headed this chapter Italian Poets of our 
Time,'* because I do not wish to be restricted to poets 
of to-day. At the head of Italian poets of our time 
stood Carducci, than whom Europe has perhaps had 
no more powerful poetic genius in our generation, 
The so-called “pagan” or “barbaric” movement 
headed by Carducci, was something inevitable— the 
result of life overleaping the bounds of old and out- 
worn paths. A vital thing was the new literary 
Revival or Eisorgimento, and more than four decadei 
have passed since Carducci voiced its spirit of revol 
in his classic “ Hymn to Satan ” (1865), with its lad 
of finish but its famous apostrophe — 

“ Salute, 0 Satana, 

O ribellione, 

O forza vindice 
Della ragione 1 ” 
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That is to say, Hail to thee, 0 Satan ! 0 rebellion ! 
0 avenging force of reason ! ’’ The Satan so invoked 
is no spirit of evil, but simply the unquenchable 
spirit of progress. Thus he says — 

“ To thee, of all being, 

Principle immense, 

Matter and spirit, 

Keason and sense.” 

It was the revolt of the Neo - Classical School 
against the churchly Christianity then current and 
the obscurantism of the priesthood. Strength, vigour, 
dignity, resonance, and classic beauty are the marks 
of Carducci’s verse. Not only are strength and beauty 
within this poet's sanctuary, but the beauty is as 
modern as it is antique. He drank no less deeply of 
the spirit of Heine and Hugo than of that of Horace. 
His paganism is, after all, merely of the latter-day 
type — as, indeed, it could only be. Among his later 
attractions were Shelley and Byron. But Carducci 
can never be popular. He wrestled with the deep 
problems of life; he found for them large and elo- 
quent utterance ; he cared for more than impeccable 
form. He brought a creative spirit, close thought, 
and high ideals to bear upon his poetic work. It was 
he who said — 

“ Or destruggiam. Dei secoli 
Lo strato h sul pensiero : 

O pochi e forti, all' opera, 

Ch^ nei profundi h il vero.” 
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Which we may thus render — 

‘‘ Destroy we must. Of the ages 

The highway by Thought is made : 

0 ye few and strong, to the work, 

For Truth in the deeps is laid.” 

It is, of course, possible to hold that Carducci was too 
cultivated and too clever, and that his originality as a 
poet suffered from over-study of great models. But he 
has not lost hold on life, nor has he followed Latin 
models in slavish manner. 

The “ cold bath of erudition ” which Carducci was 
to give the literature of his time was no lifeless thing, 
but a broadening of spirit, a widening of horizon, and 
a perfecting of form, in midst of life that should be 
altogether real. Carducci is, in fact, the great ex- 
ponent of the Hellenic reaction in Italy, wherein 
Hellenic objectivity is seen reasserting itself. To him 
the Divinities of Greece knew no setting. His ex- 
ample recalls that of Goethe, who, in his ‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea,’ is at once more Greek than usual and 
more German than ever. The Hellenic spirit of 
Carducci finally vents itself in passages like that 
beginning Addio, Semitico Nume,” in the poem ** In 
Una Chiesa Gotica,” which runs thus in Sewall’s fine 
version — 

“ Farewell, Semitic God ; the mistress Death 
May still continue in thy solemn rites, 

O far-off King of spirits, whose dim shrines 
Shut out the sun. 
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Crucified Martyr ! Man thou crucifiest : 

The very air thou darkenest with thy gloom. 

Outside, the heavens shine, the fields are laughing 
And flash with love. 

The eyes of Lydia — O Lydia ! I would see thee 
Among the chorus of white shining virgins 
That dance around the altar of Apollo 
In the rosy twilight. 

Gleaming as Parian marble among the laurels. 
Flinging the sweet anemones from thy hand, 

Joy from thine eyes, and from thy lips the song 
Of a Bacchante ! ” 

Carducci voices the same Hellenic spirit and 
strong individuality in passages of the earlier * Levia 
Gravia’ (1868), that just given being taken from the 
more important ‘ Odi Barbare.' Everywhere his 
beauties are severely classical, untouched with the 
“divine folly” of the Eomantic spirit. Much more 
unfortunate is his lack of the spirit of Christianity, 
beauty finding, for him, highest expression in the 
forms of ancient Greek thought. But the same sort 
of attitude has appeared in our own Swinburne. Car- 
ducci's poetry is not, however, without aspects which 
show that Christianity did not wholly remain without 
appeal to him. Its ascetic aspects chiefly evoked his 
dislike. Carducci’s learning was not only great, but 
growing to the end : his assimilative power, in respect 
of the largest and most varied materials, was certainly 
remarkable. His language is of the purest ; his style 
is vigorous ; his treatment devoid of excess, whether 
of thought or feeling; but his Italian is sufficiently 
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allusive and thought-laden to make no easy reading. 
His predilections for history made him view the past 
as that which we can alone see in true and just pro- 
portions ; hence his utterance in the ode on Shelley’s 
tomb — 

“ Sol nel passato b il hello, sol ne la morte b il vero.” 

The merit will always be his of having sought to 
restore form to its just place in Italian poetry, even if 
his ' Odi Barbare ’ should be destined to remain with- 
out serious imitation. 

Of patriotic spirit there is no lack in Carducci : 
even his hatred of Eomanticism sprang from it : 
Italy and her freedom — that freedom whose open 
eyes desire the truth ” — form his all-consuming love. 
His ideal for Italy lay not in the sway of the House 
of Savoy, though unity and greatness lay that way 
alone. But, influenced by Mazzini, and enthusiastic 
over Garibaldi, Carducci longed for no monarchical 
rule, but for restoration of the Roman Republic. 
Eventually he avowed his loyalty to King Humbert, 
and became a senator. For all his love of Italy, 
Carducci could on occasion be severe enough on her 
defections, as in his poem “ Feasting and Forgetting,” 
where — in Maud Holland’s version — we find him 
saying— 

“ Alas ! left alone of the sworn of a noontide, 

My muse, O Caprera — thy bare rocks doth see ; 

And, lone and disdainful, of Roman debasement. 
Deserted Mentana — asks pardon of thee.” 

K 
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Full of poetic power and tragic element is the poem 
‘‘Piedmont/* among the ‘Rime e Ritmi* (1889), or 
poems of diverse metres, but it does not stand alone 
in patriotic fire and glow. Among the finest pieces 
of the ‘Odi Barbare* must be reckoned “To the 
Statue of Victory/* “ In the Square of San Petronio,’* 
“Ruit Hora/* “By the Sources of Clitumnus/’ “On 
Monte Mario/* “Snowfall/* and “Lines on Rome.’* 
From this last piece I give four stanzas (the render- 
ing my own) — 

“ Tbee after the force of those mighty ages 
April illumines, sublime thy presages, 

Italy greets thee, the sun thee engages. 

Flower of our nation, 0 Rome. 

Into thy Forum^s deeply-drawn solitude 
Sound may not come, nor glory may intrude, 

Thine, all that world owns as civic, not crude, 

Still great and august, 0 Rome. 

Hail, Rome divine I who knows not thy spirit 
Knows wintry cold — its frigid demerit, 

From his dull heart springs nought to inherit 
Save forest of barbarous thorn. 

Hail, Rome divine ! low-bowed to those remnants 
Of the great Forum, tears are the pendants 
Dropped o*er those traces by thy descendants, 
Country, and goddess, and mother.” 

But, as in other great Italian poets, all renderings 
must be inadequate. In the ‘ Eime Nuove,’ are some 
very beautiful sonnets, to “Virgil,” to “Night,” to 
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** The Ox,” &c. Also, the charming poems on homely 
things, Before San Guido ” and the “ Idyll of the 
Maremma,” are found here. His likings are, in this 
respect, like those of Virgil long before. He drew 
peace and strength from these country contem- 
plations. 

It will be well to glance at Carducci’s relation to 
the sonnet. His lyrical genius had put new dash 
and vigour into the Italian sonnet — always so much 
more rich in buoyant tunefulness than sonnets in 
English. What Carducci thinks of the sonnet may 
be seen in this powerful rendering by Dr Garnett — 

Brief strain with much in little rife ; whose tone, 

As worlds untrodden rose upon his thought, 

Dante touched lightly; that Petrarca sought, 

Flower among flowers by gliding waters grown ; 

That from trump epical of Tasso blown 

Pealed through his prison ; that wert gravely fraught 
With voice austere by him who marble fought 
To free the spirit he divined in stone : — 

To ^schylus new-born by Avon^s shore 
Thou earnest harbinger of Art, to be 
A hidden cell for hidden sorrow’s store ; 

On thee smiled Milton and Camoens ; thee, 

His rout of lines unleashing with a roar, 

Bavins blasphemes ; the dearer thence to me.” 

Or, again, Carducci's mind as to the sonnet may 
be gathered from these lines (the rendering is my 
own) — 
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“ Dante the sonnet raised to heights divine 
Diffusing it through azure air and gold ; 

Petrarch a murmuring stream whose waters shine 
Made of the numbers that the heart’s grief told. 

Mantuan nectar and the Venusine, 

By favour won from Tibur’s muse of old, 

Torquato brought ; his dart adamantine 
’Gainst slaves and tyrants flung Alfieri bold. 

Like nightingale did Ugo sing his lays 
Beneath Ionian cypress and the bloom 
Of fair acanthus fed by kindly rays. 

And I, the last, both joy and sorrow bring, 

With perfume, wrath, and art, as thro’ my days 
Its power I call, and to the tombs do sing.” 

Among other things, it should be noted how diffi- 
cult a form of poetry is the sonnet by its essential 
nature. Even in the earlier sonnets of Carducci, 
the poet has not attained full power, but is still 
under the melodious influence of Petrarch. The 
Italian sonnet is peculiarly difficult to English- 
speaking people, because it is so different, both in 
form and spirit, from our notions of poetry. The 
Italian sonnet has, for wellnigh six centuries, been 
the recognised form of poetry for any sort of dis- 
connected utterance, whether idea, conceit, witticism, 
analogy, simile, or graceful saying. The sonnet has, 
indeed, from Dante downwards, become incorporated 
with the very being of Italian poetry. Each sonnet 
has its single theme : each word its own right place. 
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In Italian sonnets the thought is dominant : we have 
to regard its intellectual character rather than seek 
some lyrical form. And it does not come quite easily 
and naturally for us to do so. Much, however, as 
we may make of the sonnet, as the invention of the 
Italian muse, it must yield to the Canzone in variety 
of rhythmical character, and in capability of fine effect. 
There is no finer Carduccian, among Italian poets of 
our time, than Professor Guido Mazzoni, with ele- 
gance, power, and vigour all his own. Let this 
rendering of “Night” by Mr Greene suffice as a 
specimen : — 

“ Now Night spreads out her starry veil anew 
To comfort all the fields with heat consumed ; 

O’er dusky hills around, now re-illumed, 

Eises heaven’s glittering dome of deepest blue. 

Perpetual harmony sounds deep and low 
As of a wedding song, where through the sky 
The silent stars take their refulgent way ; 

And through the heart of man the current slow 
Of ancient memory runs, as with a sigh 
He calls to mind his youth’s departed day. 

Wherefore such deep complaint ? Shall anger sway 
This fragile form so swiftly withering ? 

Life bringeth forth in everlasting spring 
Upon the eternal stem flowers ever new.” 

D’Annunzio has sung with brilliant power in his 
Swinburnian verse, though he moves not so much 
in the realm of the ideal as Carducci, nor quite 
attains his matchless strength. D’Annunzio is a 
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figure of very great literary interest, with splendid 
potentiality of achievement, despite his affectations 
and his lack of altruism. Greene’s rendering of 
the following sonnet must serve as example of 
D’Annunzio’s power, his '' impetuous torrent of 
melody ” : — 


Beneath the white full -moon the murmuring seas 
Send songs of love across the pine-tree glade ; 

The moonlight fluttering through the dome- topped trees 
Fills with weird life the vast and secret shade ; 

A fresh salt perfume on the Illyrian breeze 
From seaweeds on the rocks is hither swayed, 

While my sad heart, worn out and ill at ease, 

A wild poetic longing doth invade. 

But now more joyous still the love songs flow 
O’er waves of silver sea ; from pine to pine 
A sweet name echoes in the winds that blow. 

And hovering through yon spaces diamantine, 

A phantom fair with silent flight and slow 
Smiles on me from its great-orbed eyes divine.” 

His form is faultless : his poems pulsate with life 
and energy. Indeed, the creations of D’Annunzio 
have been acknowledged to be aesthetically magnif- 
icent, and it is to be hoped that the poet may not 
lack the binding power or concentration of qualities 
for achievements still, beyond all he has yet realised. 
For the poet in him has been overshadowed by the 
novelist. 

Fogazzaro is famed for his nature studies, in which 
natural beauties are faithfully mirrored by his refined 
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muse. A fine spiritualistic idealism marks the poetry 
of Fogazzaro, typical of all that is finest in the Italian 
nature. The nobility of faith, the dignity of snflfer- 
ing, the beauty of simplicity, and the power of love, 

in these his genius rests. Very fine are the pieces 
styled “ Evening ’’ and “ Miranda,” while that on “ In 
St Mark’s at Venice” shows how he cleaves to faith 
in the ideal. The poetry of Pascoli has a sweet, 
Wordsworthian flavour : he celebrates the beauties, 
the nature charms, and the peasant life of the 
Apennine country ; he feels the haunting mystery 
of death; but, amid all that is local and personal, 
he retains some sense of cosmical values, however 
inadequate. Graf has a muse of sombre cast, his 
original power being deeply tinged with northern 
sadness. His poetical work entitled ‘Medusa* has 
taken well, spite of its sad visions of “the fall of 
worlds in ruined space,” “Death a crowned queen,” 
“the perished Faith,” and “the God that is no 
more ! ” The muse of Ada Negri is strenuous and 
of great poetic promise ; her wondrous force and fire 
have been generally admitted, but have waned in 
her latest work. Rapisardi, Guerrini, and Stecchetti 
are among the other poets of Italy to-day; though 
by no means wanting in power, they lack in depth 
and calmness. The realism of Stecchetti, Carducci 
cordially detested. 

Enough has been said of Italian poetry of our time 
to show how that poetry has been shaking ofif the 
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trammels of conventionalism. When the standard 
of classical revolt shall need be no longer lifted 
against Eomanticism, Italian originality and power 
will be found more free from the disharmony and 
lack of serenity and balance, that have so often 
obtained since the days of Leopardi, with thought 
as bitter as his style was sweet. Italy has not yet, 
it is true, given birth to poet so striking as Burns 
in' dialect, or so strong as Shakespeare in tragedy. 
This latter statement is made without any lack of 
appreciation for what was done for Italian tragedy 
by Alfieri, Monti, Niccolini, and Manzoni. The depth 
of Italian influence on our own poetry has been 
strikingly evidenced in the Brownings, and in Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Songs Before Sunrise.’ 

But the poetic advances of Italy have been so great 
that there is no saying what yet may be. The land 
of Dante and Ariosto is a land of great potentialities, 
and lacks not life and vivid thought, any more than 
perfect style. When the violence of literary insur- 
rection shall have passed, Italian genius will break 
forth in new forms of development. There will be 
recovery of tranquillity of mind or intellectual com- 
placency, which must add power to the originality, 
freshness, and versatility that already exist. And 
among these developments one can think of none 
for which there is more abundant scope than for 
Italian poetry to become more deeply infused with 
Christian spirit. We are not so enamoured of their 
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“paganism” as not to think the poets of that land 
would, so far from losing, most surely gain in power, 
were they more suffused with the spirit of religious 
faith that breathes in the work of a Dante, a Tasso, 
or even the noble-minded Manzoni, by whom no line 
was written which, dying, he could wish to blot. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE GENIUS OF BROWNING. 

Since John Milton, no subtler, manlier, more orig- 
inal poet has arisen within this realm than Eobert 
Browning. Tennyson focussed in himself many poetic 
influences, new and old; Browning was no such 
centre. Absolutely unique he stands, without a peer 
in individuality, subtlety, originality, suggestiveness. 
At root and base of his character lies religion. As 
true poet, he is something both of philosopher and 
theologian. God is one of the things that ‘‘stand 
sure"' for the mystical side of his genius, and the 
divineness of the universe is another — the “ universe 
that feels and knows” in his “Epilogue.” His is a 
ceaselessly active spirit: his thought is restlessly 
inquiring. True, it may not have been given him 
to voice the hopes of the Victorian era as did 
Tennyson, but has he not done more ? No synthetic 
tendencies of his, it has been said, ever bore him 
beyond a certain aversion to leaden uniformities, 
orderly continuities, harmonious evolutions, all dear 
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to Tennyson. And yet, it must be remembered, with 
what rare poetic power, philosophical precision, and 
fulness of thought Browning set forth the conception 
of evolution in “ Paracelsus and in “ Prince Hohen- 
stiel - Schwangau.’’ It is, indeed, in the scientific 
principle or idea of evolution that his whole ethical 
scheme has its groundwork. The synthetic endea- 
vours of thought were, however, sometimes baffled 
by his mighty sense of individuality, in its lofty, 
idealising efforts. Pre-eminently Browning has been 
the poet of the soul, one with whom it was a prime 
article of faith that — 

“ Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure ” 

Hence he moves in the regions of motive, of character, 
and of conduct, drawing, in his unravellings, from the 
stores of all the centuries. Antique figures he liber- 
ates from their surroundings, and, by realistic por- 
trayal, powerful analysis, and deep insight, sets them 
in real and intimate relation with modern life. Into 
his characters he puts not a little of his own intense 
and isolating self-consciousness. For him the world 
held nothing that might compare with the soul of 
a man. ’Tis he who has been able to find — 

“In man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before 
In that eternal circle run by life.” 

Such infinity he postulates for the soul in its ideal 
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strivings. Even God is made to appear at times as 
though He existed, in our poet's thought, rather for 
the sake of man than for Himself. At any rate, 
the thrilling drama of the soul, through all cycles 
and changes of life, is set before us by Browning 
with power all his own. But he feels the impossi- 
bility of successfully extorting the secrets of the soul, 
as under lock and key. To him there is no doom 
for the soul, here or hereafter, like that of being 
“shut out of the heaven of spirit.” Chief in his 
thought is the single soul, “the subtle thing that's 
spirit,” with its wondrous developments. For spirit 
is, indeed, his ultimate, and his interest in the soul 
so dominates him that nature and all else are 
subordinate. 

The individuality of the soul, in its central inde- 
pendence, he maintains, in “ Ferishtah ” and elsewhere, 
in such wise that the soul is man's “plot” to be 
cultivated, with whatsoever Divine helps or tendings, 
but always and everywhere as his own responsible 
undertaking. Finely does he preserve the human 
personality inviolate, so that not even Deity may 
overpass its barriers. There is, indeed, no more 
positive aspect of the working of Browning's genius. 
Hence it is said, in “Christmas Eve” for example, 
of this relative separateness of the human personality 
from God — 

“ God, Whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away 
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As it were a hand -breadth off, to give 
Room for the newly -made to live 
And look at Him from a place apart 
And use His gifts of brain and heart.” 

The trouble is, that Browning carried this central- 
ising of the soul upon itself — as an “ inmost centre ’’ 
in us all, whete, as in Paracelsus,’' truth abides 
in fulness,” — to a point where it reacted to the dis- 
advantage of knowledge. The baffling and perverting 
flesh might, no doubt, be the source of all error, but, 
here and elsewhere, knowledge became narrowed by 
Browning to a most sterile and unsatisfactory issue. 
Here also, in the sufficiency of the individual and his 
love, we have obtruded the lack of social conscious- 
ness in his psychology. But yet his thought has 
become so enlarged as, in its cosmopolitan range, to 
embrace mankind for its elect, with the world for 
their school of training. What a priceless gift, in 
our age of doubt, was so whole-souled a poet as 
Browning — one whose cheering optimism and buoy- 
ant faith gave expression to the confidence that — 

“ God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 

His genius early showed itself in this confident vision 
of God. God is so near and real to him that — 

“ He glows above 

With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours.” 
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Thus, among the meshes of the finite, he discerns the 
Infinite. Directly was God known to him as the 
Universal Power — proof he needed none. Look at 
the universe, he thinks, and you will feel yourself 
in the presence of this God of Power. 

“ From the first, Power was, I knew ” — 

he says; his sense of Power played mighty part in 
shaping his poetic world ; human souls were the centre 
of that Power’s play ; his sense of Power traverses the 
whole range of human experience, rude and refined, 
slow or cataclysmic, with a decided preference for 
the latter. Gradual evolutions were often to Brown- 
ing nothing as compared with sudden upheavals, swift 
transformations, mighty transmutations, stupendous 
catastrophes. Even his delight in angular, abrupt, 
and intricate poetic form was part of his instinctive 
genius. But Browning’s Theism rises higher than 
this conception of Power. It ascends to the intuition 
of God as a God of love. His theistic faith is really 
an intuition rather than a philosophy, even though its 
soul-truths be illustrated from experience and sup- 
ported by arguments. Browning’s God is not such a 
pervasive spirit of the universe that He is lost in 
pantheistic imaginings, as of a Goethe or even a 
Wordsworth ; for Browning’s sense of individual per- 
sonality was so strong as to make that impossible. 
It is, in fact, for him the primal reality that God 
is Love. So real was the vision of God’s love to him, 
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as the highest solution of all the mystery around us, 
that, under the overpowering disclosure of it in 
Christ, he could say — 

“ The whole God within His eyes 
Embraced me/* 

Yes, for to Browning God, “ the All - Great,” had, 
in becoming man, become ‘‘ the All-Loving ” too. So 
was it even possible for our poet to say — 

“ I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 

Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 

*Twas thus he saw the finite taken up into the Divine 
or Infinite nature. The Carlyle of poetry he has been 
called, and, no doubt, his individuality wore a rugged 
strength. But he, as did not Carlyle, always glorified 
love beyond power. Love is always, with him, a 
strenuous thing, perfected only amid suffering and 
struggle. He thinks 

“ There is no good of life but love.” 

But love has, in Browning, amazing intensity and 
range; and he unsparingly employs the “glaring 
pomps ” of bold and intense colour in its variegated 
service, as part of his realistic method and tendency. 
He sees that life 

“ Is just our chance o* the prize of learning love.” 

The absolute worth of love he never ceases to pro- 
claim. Never poet glorified love as he: in this 
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respect he is continuator of Dante and of Shelley. 
'‘All’s Love” with him, yet "all’s Law,” the law 
having been made by Love. Love, rather than know- 
ledge, is the key- word of his teaching. For "love is 
victory, the prize itself.” In " Bordello,” indeed, it 
is just love that enables the soul to solve the problem 
of fitting "to the finite” its "infinity,” and meeting 
the needs or claims of Time and of Eternity at one 
and the same time. This, with reminder that — 

"To be complete for, satisfy the whole 
Series of spheres — Eternity, his soul 
Needs must exceed, prove incomplete for, each 
Single sphere — Time.” 

For Browning’s own vast, vital energies all had their 
ideal centre in Love. But such love was never to 
him the enemy of intellect, but rather the quickener 
of the new births of mind. Enigmatical as much 
of Browning’s poetry may appear, there is yet no 
mistaking his spirit or his power. The spirit of 
strenuous, everlasting endeavour — endeavour and 
aspiration that turn failure into ultimate achieve- 
ment, and overcome the sordid by the spiritual, — 
that is the spirit of Browning. The power of an 
endless love — a love learned in God and full of the 
unlimited possibilities that are found in Him, — that 
is Browning’s power. It is to Love his genius turns 
and says — 


" God is : thou art — the rest is hurled 
To nothingness.” 
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For though, as we have seen, he early felt the glories 
of power, he could later say, as in “ Asolando ” — 

“ Life has made clear to me 

That, strive but for closer view, 

Love were as plain to see.” 

His optimism is, in its deepest aspects, grounded in 
the self-sufficingness of love, but the poet who 
exclaims in “Saul,” “How good is man’s life, the 
mere living ! ” is one who is optimist without waiting 
for deeper grounding, because of the pleasure he has 
in life simply as life. The principle that happiness 
eludes him who makes it his pursuit is not always 
clearly grasped by Browning; he sometimes gropes. 
The love of God is, to Browning, of that personal sort 
which, implying a central Loving Will, makes Provi- 
dence possible to man’s life, which “an Arm ran 
across ” ; which finds room for man to catch “ at God’s 
skirts ” in prayer ; and which opens the door of bliss- 
ful intercommunion wherein the soul finds that, of 
all pomps and splendours, spiritual “Love is best.” 
In "Christmas Eve and Easter Day” we have bold 
and, for Browning, unexampled apparitions of the 
Lord of Love, proving that “ the soul’s depths boil 
in earnest” in these poems. In “Christmas Eve” 
we have a vision of Christianity as an historic reality* 
Browning is freely critical, though his genius is never 
more Christian than here. He holds to Christianity 
as teaching universal love — a love embodied in a 

L 
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Divine Man, type and pattern for all time. And this 
love runs into immortality, for the poet says — 

“ I shall behold Thee, face to face, 

O God, and in Thy light retrace 

How in all I loved here, still wast Thou ! ” 

He goes to Dissenting Chapel, leaves it impatient and 
unsympathetic, but on reflection comes to see that 
preacher and people had, after all, love for their 
possession — the one thing needful and called out by 
the Vision of Christ. So, too, when he passes to 
St Peter’s in Borne, he finds — despite Borne’s gross 
yoke ” — the vital thing called love present, in some 
sort, there also. But ** intellect ” cannot there be fed. 
The relations of “love” and “knowledge” are all- 
important, for every rational being both knows and 
loves. But here — as in “ Paracelsus ” — the real thing 
to Browning is what to know and what to love. For, 
though to Browning “love” is all-important, yet to 
him “ knowledge ” is found in life — the life of “ love ” 
and strenuous quest. To him Christ is here — 

“ He who trod, 

Very Man and Very God, 

This earth in weakness, shame, and pain.’’ 

For to the Divinity of Christ the poet held, while 
not lacking sympathy for those who could not. 
When next the Gottingen professor bids his audience 
“ venerate the myth ” of Christ, which he has emptied 
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of meaning, Browning is hard upon him and his 
“loveless learning.” He reflects that 

“ the Truth in God’s breast 
Lies trace for trace upon ours impressed : 

Though He is so bright and we so dim, 

We are made in His image to witness Him.” 

For Browning the end of life is to learn love — ^to 
learn to know God — and that largely through human 
fellowship. God is for him the end to which man 
tends. But Browning is too apt, for all that, to make 
man, and man’s soul, the substantive, and God the 
adjective, which can certainly not be anything like 
an ultimate view. Here and elsewhere ’tis a main 
point of Browning that real touch with God is got 
through our human loves, for in them the knowledge 
of God grows alive within us. It is in such love 
that, to Browning, God grows comprehensible to us. 

The same glorification of Love marks the “ Easter 
Day ” poem, where all that is not signalised by love 
is unsparingly condemned — 

“ All thou dost enumerate 
Of power and beauty in the world, 

The mightiness of Love was curl’d 
Inextricably round about.” 

Indeed, his blended psychological and mystical 
powers make every “incident of soul” familiar to 
Browning’s genius, which has unlimited experience 
and command of Love. The darker or more tragic 
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aspects, as when answering love is gone, are not 
strange to him, as is seen in “James Lee’s Wife”— 

“ Ah, Love, but a day. 

And the world has changed 1 
The sun’s away, 

And the bird estranged ; 

The wind has dropped, 

And the sky’s deranged : 

Summer has stopped.” 

But the sorrows of love — its tragic, unspoken griefs 
— are not things that hold Browning’s genius in 
deepest thrall; his moods are too mobile, and his 
intellect too strong and resourceful, for that. In the 
intellectual sphere, it is the problematical that allures 
Browning ; in the ethical sphere, it is the incomplete 
that carries him away as with a flood; but always 
and everywhere. Love is that which absorbs him, 
for it is in love that he finds highest expression for 
spiritual vitality. Therefore do we find him, in 
“Saul,” asking — 

“ Do I find love so full in my nature, God’s ultimate gift, 
That I doubt His own love can compete with it ?” 

The only trouble, with Browning, in all this, is, that 
passion is in places made so much the expression 
of personality, and the fulfilment of life, that his 
ethical emphasis grows too eudaemonistic, and danger- 
ous in tendency, if taken seriously. Tennyson is 
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greatly his superior in this respect, and is much more 
worthy of emulation than Shelley, whom Browning 
approximates. To Browning, the Divine comes to 
man through spiritual struggle — the power of love 
and severe self-sacrifice — rather than through Nature 
as vehicle, as it came to Wordsworth. The joy of 
conflict, the glory of struggle, the life of vigorous, 
full-blooded action, — these are characteristics of the 
ideal consecrated by the genius of Browning. More 
technique as a poet he might well have had, but 
scarcely more elemental genius. For it is out of his 
amazing vitality, rather than from any speculative 
principles or systematic deductions, that the preg- 
nancy of his thought springs. Not without suffering 
is love to him made perfect. By suffering comes 


growth. 

Book”- 


He can say, in “ The Bing and the 


" Was the trial sore ? 

Temptation sharp 1 Thank God a second time ! 
Why comes temptation, but for man to meet 
And master, and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestailed in triumph.” 


The hindrances and difficulties are to Browning but 
necessary factors in the evolving of the good, as ’tis 
said in the philosophy of life of the non-Hebraic 
“ Babbi Ben, Ezra ” — “ nor soul helps flesh more, now, 
than flesh helps soul ” ! For him life “ means intensely 
and means good.” But his philosophy of life is no 
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indolent optimism, no aimless passivity ; the poet of 
“ The Statue and the Bust ” has, in his characteristic 
insistence on growth, the message that — • 

“ a man contend to the uttermost 

For his life’s prize, be it what it will.” 

And again — 

The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 

Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 

Browning's optimism is grounded in no mere idealism, 
for none has more deeply sounded the real fulness of 
man's heritage in life, and none has more nobly shot 
it through with elements of spiritual fire. It is idle 
to pretend, however, that the fire in Browning is 
always spiritual, for, in the poem just mentioned — 
and elsewhere — there is a glorification of the fire of 
passion which is neither admirable nor happy. Here 
he says that, for the purpose of a test, a ‘‘ crime ” will 
do as well as a virtue golden through and through," 
which I call bad ethics and false psychology. Full 
acceptance he has made of life, with its charges and 
its mysteries ; and, in its warfare with sense, it was to 
the feeling-power of Love, rather than to any rational 
idealism, that he trusted for power and triumph. 
How widely contrastive is the abounding life he pro- 
claims with the calm, self - poised resignation and 
endeavour of Arnold ! The pensive regret of Arnold 
has given place, in Browning, to triumphant hope, and 
the melancholy isolation of the former to love and 
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service. Life is to him one unbroken whole, but a 
whole that is capable of vast and boundless growth. 
Good unreached, and even unconceived, is what he 
sets before us. All growth, all spiritual development, 
means for him a closer union with God. Life in the 
whole, life in its fulness, has been grasped by none 
more fully than by Browning. Yet his lofty Theism 
brings him painful sense of man's imperfection as 
set over against the perfection of God. Hence in 
‘‘Saul"— 


“ Perfection no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod.” 


Yet, “ what's come to perfection perishes," and “ what's 
whole," in any absolute sense, is imperfect, since it 
“can increase no more," as 'tis said in “Dis Aliter 
Visum." Says our poet in “ The King and the 
Book"— 

“ Life is probation, and this earth no goal 
But starting-point of man.” 

And the comfort, the sustaining power, amid our 
failures, is said in “Rabbi Ben Ezra" to be — 

“ All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 

The spiritual life is to Browning the very essence of 
living — and not a thing apart. It is life in Time, for 
rarely does our poet rise to real sense of the illusori- 
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ness or unreality of Time, whose shadow indeed he 
projects into Eternity. Such life, however, as no 
mere episode, but an eternal and timeless essence, he 
does at times proclaim. In his strong grip on Time 
he rightly feels the moment to be the thing of supreme 
significance. Hence in “ Abt Vogler” — 

“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist ; 
Not in its semblance, but itself ; no beauty, nor good, nor 
power 

Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist 

When Eternity affirms the conception of an hour.’’ 

Browning’s varying or uncertain hold of the illusive- 
ness of time, or on reality as timeless, is not surpris- 
ing ; for, though Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer may 
have definitely held to it, it is by no means a generally 
accepted doctrine so far. This is true alike of phil- 
osophers and of theologians, not to speak of poets, to 
whom, however, the notion might more easily come 
in their mystical or ecstatic moods. Nothing is to 
Browning more characteristic of man than the cap- 
acity for well-ordered, evenly-balanced moral growth. 
Hence he is so severely impatient of any lack of 
decision in character, that he fails of adequate 
appreciation of character decisions, as determined 
solely by their moral significance, in which duty and 
virtue are everything, passion and pleasure nothing. 
" His soul’s wings never furled,” man is to him ** set to 
instruct himself by his past self.” Eor life is to him 
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not merely probation, but education as well: he 
intends “ to get to God,” and he esteems the rays of 
present knowledge because of the way they ‘‘sting 
with hunger for full light” For he believes — 

“ Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” 

The poet would have us take heart before the tragic 
sorrows and failures of life. Indeed, none has spoken 
more powerfully or comfortingly in this connection 
than he. We feel the contrast of “the petty Done 
with the Undone vast,” and in our felt and acknow- 
ledged failure the poet finds the promise of a future 
attainment. In our life's preparation, unfruitful 
though it be, he finds the sign of a great spiritual 
continuity of life. In the fact of our capacity for 
something spiritually higher or better, he finds a 
pledge that some wider, fuller scope will yet be found 
for it. Says Browning — 

“ Earn the means first — God will surely contrive 
Use for our earning.” 

For he grows not weary of voicing the value of un- 
satisfied aspiration. No pain is without its use in his 
eyes (“ The Eing and the Book ”) — 

“ All pain must be to work some good in the end.” 
Elsewhere he says (in “ Bordello ”) — 

“ for mankind springs 
Salvation by each hindrance interposed.” 
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Of the growth, which is the indefinitely large outcome, 
he speaks as 

“ Progress, man^a distinctive mark alone.” 

The poet of Pauline ** says — 

“ Soul resteth not, and mine must still advance.” 

If man’s work were faultless and perfect, it would not 
be weU, he thinks ; for there ought to be in man a 
sense of illimitable progress in Art. Hence — 

“ a man^s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what^s a heaven for 1 ” 

says “ Andrea del Sarto.” Thus does he project pro- 
gress, as final good, into heaven itself. The onward 
course of man he describes, in A Death in the Desert,” 
in this wise — 

“ Man knows partly but conceives beside. 

Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 
Into a solid, he may grasp and use, 

Finds progress.” 

What life may bring to us that is false. Browning 
would have us take and master; but he does better 
when he teaches to accept truth as truth, and be con- 
tent with nothing but the truth. For, in “Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,” we are told that — 

“Truth’s golden o’er us although we refuse it.” 

While, in “ Fra lippo Lippi,” wherein the universality 
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of Art is finely vindicated as answering to the fulness 
of life, we are bidden — 

“ count it crime 
To let a Truth slip.” 

In “ Mr Sludge, the Medium,’’ we are told that — 

“ One truth leads right to the world’s end.” 

Also, that we shall find 

“ every lie 

Quick with a germ of truth.” 

Man’s desire and true attitude are clear — 

“ Day by day, while shimmering grows shine, 

And the faint circlet prophesies the orb, 

He sees so much as, just evolving these, 

The stateliness, the wisdom, and the strength, 

To due completion, will suffice this life. 

And lead him at his grandest to the grave.” 

It might be, as we are told in “ Fifine,'’ that “ truth ” 
was “ forced ” to manifest itself through falsehood,” 
but the human soul would find its way through the 
“shows” of sense, which, ever proving false, still 
promise to be true, up to union at last with God. So 
was it that the quest of truth, of truth which is life, 
became for him a passion — the “ rage ” 

“ Of knowing, seeing, feeling the absolute truth of things 
For truth’s sake, whole and sole.” 

Yet again, he tells us we must draw to ourselves 


“ Truth’s very heart of truth.’ 
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'Tis part of his philosophy that 

“ We must endure the false, no particle of which 
Do we acquaint us with, but up we mount a pitch 
Above it, find our head reach truth, while hands explore 
The false below.” 

In this way, then, to use words of “ Master Hugues 
of Saxe-Gotha,” his 

“ fugue broadens and thickens, 

Greatens and deepens and lengthens,” 

with a courage and a loyalty that never fail of cleav- 
ing unto the truth. Hence, in “Pictor Ignotus,” he 
has pictured the artist’s need of courage and loyalty 
to his own loftiest aspirations, unheeding of the 
criticism of the crowd, — the need to flee a timid and 
monotonous discharge of his high trust with one 
“ cold, calm, beautiful regard.” “ Ever a fighter ” was 
Browning, and the conflict of ideas roused his energies, 
and woke in him the heavenly spark. Of none were 
Browning’s lines more true than of himself when, on 
his death-bed, he wrote, putting all his life into the 
words, of 

“ One who never turned his back but marched breast forward. 
Never doubted clouds would break. 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph. 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 

Sleep to wake.” 

If from this in “ Asolando ” we turn to ** Prospice,” we 
find this passionate outburst in full view of death — 
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“ For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend- voices that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul 1 I shall clasp thee again. 

And with God be the rest ! ” 

How finely Browning sings, in “ Saul,” the eternity of 
love in God, when he speaks of 

a Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever.” 

While there is always a purifying of that which is 
good, there is, for Browning, utter destruction for a 
judgment upon all that is evil. Hence, in ‘‘Abt 
Vogler,** *tis plainly said — 

There shall never be one lost good ! What was, shall live 
as before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound ; 

What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 
more ; 

On the earth, the broken arcs ; in the heaven, a perfect 
round.” 

Yes, “Man has for ever,’’ and the poet holds that 
Heaven’s light will break for us at last, as ’tis said in 
“ The Inn Album ” — 

“ there is 

Heaven, since there is Heaven’s simulation — earth.” 

The fascination of faith Browning so keenly felt that it 
has been charged against him that he ended by leaning 
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on faith rather than on reason, and on faith when 
above and even against reason. But, at any rate, we 
can learn from Browning without doing so. For there 
is always an element of reason in faith, and an element 
of faith in true reason, and the two are in fullest har- 
mony and accord. Faith is, in the last resort, but 
reason sublimed. Nothing is more rational than such 
faith. Such faith is but the last step of reason. 
Nothing better can Browning do for us than enable 
us to share, amid our trials, falls, and aspirations, such 
faith as that which, in “Abt Vogler,” turns to a Father- 
God, and exclaims — 

“ Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name ? 

Builder and Maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands ! 

What, have fear of change from Thee Who art ever the 
same? 

Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power 
expands ? ” 

For then we can say with Browning, “ Faith is my 
waking life,” and further, “ Since we love, we know 
enough.” 

The genius of Browning is seen in the range, variety, 
and accuracy of his work, with its marvellous portrait- 
gallery of character. Not only is he poet, but also 
philosopher, metaphysician, psychologist, and ethicist. 
His philosophy is of the subjective idealist type, with 
transcendentalisms not always free from crudeness; 
in “Ferishtah” and elsewhere his philosophisings 
about religious matters give free play to the tran- 
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scendeatal imagination. It would be doing him in- 
justice, however, to present him as a philosopher, in 
the strict and technical sense : in the influence of his 
creative literary genius, he is more than a philosopher. 
But the individuality of the poet’s dominant and 
splendid intellect is seen in the power of his construc- 
tive imagination, in the workings of his essentially 
creative nature. His genius shines through all his 
rare progressive intellectual vitality, with its origin- 
ality, subtlety, strength, and spiritual nobility. We 
have dwelt upon his genius rather than his faults: 
his faults — never far to seek — are those of the giant, 
trampling upon rhythm, upon grammar, and upon 
artistic judgment ; the circle, through which his ideas 
pass before us, is indeed small, but the range of his 
subjects is of the widest, and every fault may well be 
forgiven his extraordinary genius, with its unexampled 
strenuousness, its great intuitional hold, its keen 
analytic power, its exuberant life, and its overflowing 
expression. 
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BREADALBANE, THE MARCHION- 
ESS OF. 

THE HIGH TOPS OP BLACK MOUNT. 
By the Marchioness of Brkadalbane. 
Second Impression. With Illustrations 
from Photographs by Olive Mackenzie. 
Short demy, 6s. net. 

BREBNER, ARTHUR. 

PATCHES AND POMANDER. A Novel. 
By Arthur Brebnbr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BRIDGES, PHILIPPA. 

THE GREEN WAVE OP DESTINY. 
By Philippa Bridges. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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BRODRIBB, W. J. 

DEMOSTHENES. (Ancient Clastiics for 
English Readers.) By W. J. Brodribb. 
Fcap. 8 VO, Is. net. 

Brucb. major clarbnce dal- 

RYMPLE. 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OP MARGO 
POLO. Being the Account of a J ourncy 
Overland from Simla to Pekin. By 
M^jor Clarbkck Dalrymplb Bruck. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 2l.s. net. 

BUCHAN, JOHN. 

THE WATCHER BY THE THRESH- 
OLD, AND OTHER TaLES, By JoHN 
Buchan. Second Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Second Impression. Short demy 8vo, Os. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BY- 
WAYS, AND OTHER EssAYS. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

BURBIDQE, F. W. 

DOMESTIC FLOKICULTURE, WIN- 
DOW GARDENING, AND FLORAL 
DECORATIONS. Being Practical Uiree- 
tions for the Propagation, Culture, and 
Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as 
Domestic Ornaments. By F. W, Buii- 
BiDOE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

BURTON, JOHN HILL, D.C.L. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction of 
the la.st Jacobite InsuiTcction. By 
John Hill Burton, D.C.L., Hi.storio- 
grapher-Royal for Scotland. Cheaper 
Edition. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, ‘2s. tJd. 
net each. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. A New Edition, 
with specially de.signed Title-page and 
Cover by Joseph Brown. Printed on 
antique laid paper. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

BUTE, JOHN, MARQUE5S OF. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. Reformed 
by Order of the Holy (Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of Trent; Published by Order of 
Pope St Pius V. ; and revised by Cle- 
ment VIII, and Urban VIII ; together 
with the Offices since granted. Trans- 
lated out of Latin into Engli.sh by 
John, Marquess of Butk, K.T. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In 
4 vols, crown 8vo, 42s. net. In 1 vol. 
crown 4to, 6Ss. net. 

THE ALTUS OP ST COLUMBA. With 
a Prose Paraphrase and Notes. By 
John, Marquess op Butb, K.T. In 
paper cover, 28. 6d. 


BUTE. JOHN, MARQUESS OF. 

SERMONES, FRATRIS AD^, ORDINI8 
PRJIMONSTRATENSTS, &c. Twenty- 
eight Discourses of Adam Scotus of 
Whithorn, hitherto unpublished ; to 
which is added a Collection of Notes by 
the same, illustrative of the rule of 
St Augustine. Edited, at the desire of 
the late Marquess of Bute, K.T., 
LL.D., &c., by Walter de Gray Birch, 
LL.D., P.S.A., ofthe British Museum, 
&c. Royal 8vo, 258. net. 

CATALOGUE OP A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL MSS. foimorly belonging 
to the Holy Office of the Inquisition in 
the Canarv Islands. Prepared under 
tl'.e direction of the late Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., LL.D., by Walter de 
Guay Birch, LL D., F.S.A. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, £3, 3s. net. 

BUTE, MACPHAIL, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE ROYAL AND 
PARLIAMENTARY BURGHS OP 
SCOTLAND. By John, Marquess of 
Bute, K.T., J. R N. Macphail, and 
II, W. Lonsdale. With 131 Engrav- 
ings on wood, and 11 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 28. net. 

BUTE, STEVENSON, and LONS- 
DALE. 

THE ARMS OF THE BARONIAL 
AND POLICE BURGHS OF SCOT- 
LAND. By John, Marquess op Bute, 
K.T., J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. 
Lonsdale. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, £2, 28. net. 

CAIRD, EDWARD, LL.D. 

HEGEL. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Edward Caird, 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CAIRD, PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Principal Caird, 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CALDWELL, PROFESSOR WIL- 
LIAM. 

SOHOPENHAUEll’S SYSTEM IN ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
(the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 
1893). By Professor William Cald- 
well, D.Sc., M'Qill University, Mon- 
treal. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B. 

THE EFFECT OP MARITIME COM- 
MAND ON LAND CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE WATERLOO. By Col. C. B. 
Callwri.l, C.B. With Plans. Post 
8vo, 68. net, 
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CALLWELL, COL. C. E., C.B.-eomd. 
TACTICS OF TO-DAY. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d, net. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS AND MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE: Their 
Relations and Interdependence. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE TACTICS OP HOME DEFENCE. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 


CALLWELL, J. M. 

OLD IRISH LIFE. By J. M. Callwell, 
llln.strated. Demy Svo, lO.s. net. 


CANDLER, EDMUND. 

THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. 
Edmumd Candler. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

THE GBNERAI PLAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CAREY, WYMOND. 

“No 101.” Third Impression. By Wv- 
WOND Carey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CARLYLE, R. W., C.I.E., and 

A. J., M.A. 

A HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL POLI- 
TICAL THEORY IN THE WEST. 
By R. W. Carlylk, C.I.E., Balliol 
College, Oxford; and A. J. Carlyle, 
M.A., Chaplain ami Lecturer (late 
Fellow) of University College, Oxford. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. Vol. I.— A History 
of Political Theory from the Roman 
Lawyers of the Second Century to the 
Political Writers of the Ninth. By 
A. J. Carlyle. 1.5s. net. Vol. II.— 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net, 

“CHASSEUR.” 

A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE 
war. By “Chahskur.” Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


CHESNEY, SIR GEORGE, K.C.B. 

THE DILEMMA. By General Sir 
Geoeoe Chesney, K.C B. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 

CHRISTIE, REV. GEORGE, B.D. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LETTERS ON 
THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
By Rev. George Christie, B.D. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 

CHURCH, REV. A. 

OVID. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. net. 


CHURCH, REV. A., and BROD- 
RIBB, W. J. 

PLINY. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) By Rev. A. Church and 
W. J. Brodribb. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 


CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A BOOK OF COMMON ORDER: 
BEING Forms of Worship issued by 
THE Church Service Society. Seventh 
Edition, carefully revised. In 1 vol. 
crown 8V0, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; French mor- 
occo, 5s. Also in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s, ; French morocco, Gs. 6d. 

DAILY OFFICES FOR MORNING 
AND EVENING PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT THE WEEK. Crown 
8vo, 38. Gd. 

ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN. Issued by the Church 
Service Society. With Scottish Hymnal, 
cloth, ,Sd. 

CLARKE. MAJOR SEYMOUR. 

THE BOYDS OP PENKILL AND 
TROCHRIG: THEIR ANCESTORS 
AND DESCENDANTS. By Major 
Skymouu Cl ark k, Queen’s Own Came- 
ron Highlanders. 4to. 5s, net. 

CLIFFORD, 5IR HUGH, K.C.M.Q. 

SALEH: A Sequel. By Sir Hugh 
Clifford, K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLODD, EDWARD. 

THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. “Mod- 
ern English Wnteis.” By Edward 
Clodd Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CLOUSTON, J. STORER. 

THE LUNATIC AT J.ARGE. By J. 
Storer Clouston. Ninth Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net, 

COUNT BUNKER: Being a Sequel to 
*Tiie Lunatic at Large.' Third Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARI- 
COT Third lm]>ression. Crown 8vo, 
6s Cheap Edition, 6d. 

OUR LADY’S INN. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

GARMISCATil. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COLEBROOKE, HELEN. 

WINGED DREAMS. By Helen Cole- 

0 BROOKE. Crown 8vo, 63. 

C0LLIN5, C. W. 

SAINT SIMON. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By C. W. Collins. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

SOPHOCLES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

PLATO. (Ancient Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap 8vo, Is. net. 

COLLINS, W. E. W. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OP 
A COUNTRY CRICKETER. By 
W. E, W. Collins. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

BUTLER. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Rev. W. L. 
Collins. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

MONTAIGNE. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, la. net. 
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COLLINS, REV. W. LUCAS. 

LA FONTAINE, AND OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. (Foreign Clas- 
sics for English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, 
Is. net. 

HOMER, ILIAD-HOMBR, ODYSSEY- 
VIRGIL-CICERO -ARISTOPHANES 
—PLAUTUS AND TBHENOE-LUC- 
lAN- LIVY -THUCYDIDES. (An- 
cient Classics for English Readers.) 
Fcap. 8 VO, Is. net. 

COMBE, MRS KENNETH. 

CELIA KIRKHAM’S SON. By Mrs 
Kenneth Combe. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 

SEEKERS ALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COMPTON- BURNETT, 1. 

DOLORES. By 1. Compton-Burnett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH. 

LORD JIM: A Tale By Joseph 
Conrad. Fourth Impression. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

YOUTH: A Narrative. Third Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COOPER, REV. PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY OF 1637, COMMONLY 
CALLED LAUD’S LITURGY. Ed- 
ited by the Rev. Professor Cooper, 
D.D., Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

COPLESTON, BISHOP. 

.^SCHYLUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Bishop Copleston. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CORNFORD, L. COPE. 

TROUBLED WATERS. By L. Cope 
Oornford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOT- 
LAND. In demy 8vo volumes of about 
850 pp. each. With Maps. Price 7s. M. 
net. ^ 

FIFE AND KINROSS. By .®neab 
J. G. Mackay, LL.D., Sheriff of these 
Counties. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart,, M.P. 
Second Edition. 

MORAY AND NAIRN. Bv Charles 
Rampini, LL.D., Sheriff of Dumfries 
and Galloway. 

INVERNESS. By J, Cameron Lees, 

D.D. 

ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND 
PEEBLES, By Sir Georgk Douglas, 
Bart. 

ABERDEEN AND BANFF. By Wil- 
LIAM Watt, Editor of Aberdeen ‘Daily 
Free Press.’ 


COUTTS, H. B. MONEY. 

FAMOUS DUELS OP THE FLEET. 
By H. B. Money Coutts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations 
by N. Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, 68. 

CRAIK, SIR HENRY, K.C.B., M.P. 

A CENTURY OF SCOTTISH HIS- 
TORY. From the Days before the ’45 
to those within living Memory. By Sir 
Henry Craik, K.C.B. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

CRAWFORD, ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK. By Alexander Crawford. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

CRAWFORD, F. MARION. 

8ARACINESCA. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. People’s Edition, 6d. 

CROALL LECTURES. 

(See under Nicol and Robertson.) 

CROSS J. W. 

IMPRESSIONS OP DANTE AND OF 
THE NEW WORLD. ByJ.W. Cross. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

THE RAKE’S PROGRESS IN FIN- 
ANCE. Crown 8vo, 28. net, 

CUMMINQ, C. F. GORDON. 

MEMORIES. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
MiNo. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 20s. net. 

AT HOME IN FIJI. Post 8vo, 68. 

A LADY’S CRUISE IN A FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

FIRE-FOUNTAINS. Illustrated, 258. 

GRANITE CRAGS. Post 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Cheap Edition. 6s. 

WANDERINGS IN CHINA. Small post 
8vo. Cheap Edition. 68. 

CUNNINGHAM, JAMES. 

NEW RULES FOR THE GAME OP 
MAIL. Coneemmg the manner of 
playing it properly, and of deciding 
the various points which may arise 
in the Game. With liitiodiiction by 
Andrew Lano. 18mo, 38. Od. net. 

CURTIS, HARPER. 

THE LORD DOLLAR (Don Dinero). 
By Harper Curtis. Crown 8vo, 68. 

CURTIS, MARGUERITE. 

THE BIAS. By Makgueritr Curtis. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARCIA: A Transcript from Life. 
Crown 8vo, Cs. 

OH ! FOR AN ANGEL. Crown 8vo, 68. 

DAVIES, J. 

HESIOD AND THBOGNIS. (Ancient 
Classics for English Readers.) By J. 
Davies. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO- 
PERTIUS. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 
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DAVIS, JB5SIB AINSWORTH. 

“WHEN HALF-GODS GO.’’ By Jessie 
Ainsworth Davis. Second Impres- 
sion. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

DE Haven, Audrey. 

THE SCARLET CLOAK. By Audrey 
DE Haven. Crown 8vo, 68. 

DESCARTES. 

THE METHOD, MEDITATIONS, AND 
PRINCIPLES OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
DESCARTES. Translated from the 
original B'reneh and Latin. With a new 
Introductory Essay, Historical and 
Critical, on the Cartesian Philo.sophy. 
By Professor Vkitch, LL. D. Four- 
teenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. 

“DIES IR^E.” The Story of a 
Spirit in Prison. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. Paper cover, 
Is. net. 

DIVER, MAUD. 

CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. By Maud 
Diver. Ninth Imjiression. Crown 8vo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE GREAT AMULET. Seventh Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, Gs. Cheap Edi- 
tion, la. net. 

CANDLES IN THE WIND. Sixth Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. 
Crown Svo, 58. net. 

DODDS and MACPHERSON. 

THE LICENSING ACTS (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION AND AMEND- 
MENT ACT, 1903. Annotated by 
J. M. Dodd.s, C.B., of the Scottish 
Office; Joint- Editor of the ‘Parish 
Council Guide for Scotland,’ and 
Ewan Macpherson, Advocate, Legal 
Secretary to the Lord Advocate. In 
1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. net. 

DONNE, W. B. 

EURIPIDES. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By W. B. Donne. 
Pcap. Svo, Is. net. 

TACITUS. (Ancient Classics for Englisli 
Readers.) Pcap. Svo, Is. net. 

DOUGLAS, CHARLES, M.A., D.Sc. 

THE ETHICS OP JOHN STUART 
MILL. By Charles Douglas, M.A., 
D.Sc., late Lecturer in Moral Philos- 
ophy, and Assistant to the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Post Svo, 6s. net, 

JOHN STUART MILL: A Study of 
HIS Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 4.s. 6d. 
net. 


DURAND, SIR H. MORTIMER. 

A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. M. Durand, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.8.I., &c. Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 

ECCOTT, W. J. 

FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W. J. 
Eccott. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE HEARTH OP HUTTON. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

THE RED NEIGHBOUR. Crown Svo, 
6s. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 

THE BACKGROUND. Crown Svo, 6s. 

A DEMOISELLE OP FRANCE. Crown 
Svo, Os. 

ELIOT, GEORGE. 

THE NEW POPULAR EDITION OP 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS, with 
PhotogravTire Frontispiece to each 
Volume, from Drawings by William 
Hathorell, R.I., Edgar Bundy, R.I., 
Byam Shaw, R.I., A. A. Van Anrooy, 
Maurice Greitfenhugen, Claude A. Shep- 
person, R.I., E. 0. Sullivan, and Max 
Cow])er. Each Work complete in One 
Volume. Handsomely bound, gilt top. 
3s. 6d. net. Ten Volumes in all. 

Adam Brde. 

Scenes of Clerical Lifk. 

Thk Mill on the Floss. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 

Middlkmarch. 

Silas Marnrr; Brother Jacob; 
The Lifted Veil. 

Romola. 

Daniel Deronda. 

The Spanish Gypsy; Jural. 

Essays ; Theophrastus Such. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. With Por- 
trait and other Illustrations. New 
Edition, in one volume. Ciown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

tiFB AND WORKS OF GEORGE 
ELIOT ( W arwick Ed ition). volumes, 

cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume ; 
leatlier, limp, gilt top, 2s. Od. net per 
volume; leather, gilt top, with book- 
marker, 3s. net per volume. 

Adam Bede. 826 pp. 

The Mill on the Floss. 828 pp. 

Felix Hot.t, the Radical. 718 pp. 

Romola. 900 pp. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 624 pp. 

Silas Marnkr; Brother Jacob; 
The Liri'BD Veil. 560 pp. 

Middlemarch 2 vols. 664 and 
630 pp. 

Daniel Deronda. 2 vols. 616 and 
636 pp. 

The Spanish Gypsy ; Jural. 

Essays; Theophrastus Such. 

Life. 2 vols., 626 and 580 pp. 
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ELIOT, QBORQB—contd. 

WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT (Sfcand.id 
Edition). 21 volumes, crown 8vo. In 
buckram cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. pervol. ; 
or in roxburghe binding, 8s. 6cl. per vol. 

Adam Bede. 2 vols. 

The Mill on we Floss. 2 vols. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. 2 vols. 

Romola. 2 vols. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 2 vols. 

Middlemarch. 3 vols. 

Daniel Deronda. 3 vols. 

Silas Marker. 1 vol. 

Jdbal. 1 vol. 

The Spanish Gypsy. 1 vol. 

Essays. 1 vol, 

Theophrastus Such. 1 vnl. 

LIFE AND WORKS OP GEORGE 
ELIOT (Cabinet Edition). 24 volumes, 
crown 8vo, price £6. Also to be It. 'id 
handsomely bound in half and full calf. 
The Volumes are sold separately, bound 
in cloth, price 5s. each. 

NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Popu- 
lar copyright Edition. In new uniform 
binding, price Sa. 6d. each. 

Adam Bede. 

The Mill ox the Floss. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

Romola. 

Felix Holt, the RADicyi,. 

SiLA.s Marker; The Luted Veil; 

Brother Jacob. 

Middlemarch. 

Daniel Deronda. 

ESSAYS. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 58. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH. New Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE LEGEND OP JUBAL, and other 
Poems, Old and New. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SILAS MARNER. New Edition, with 
Illustrations by Reginald Birch. Crown 
8vo, Js. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, 28. (id. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Cheap 
Edition,. 8s, Illustrated Edition, with 
20 Illustrations by H. R, Millar, crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. ; plain cloth, 2.8. ; paper 
covers, Is. 

ADAM BEDE. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
paper cover. Is. ; crown 8vo, with Illus- 
trations, cloth, 2s. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. New 
Edition, paper covers, Is. ; cloth, ‘2s. 

WISE, WITTY, AND TENDER SAY- 
INGS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Selected from the Works of Geokor 
Eliot. Now Edition. Pcap, 8vo, 
ds. 6d. 


ELLIS, BETH. 

BI.IND MOUTHS. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

THE MOON OF BATH. Fourth Im- 
piession. Crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edi- 
tion, Is. net. 

THE KING’S SPY. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 8.s. 

A KING OF VAGABONDS. Cr’n 8vo, 6s. 

ELTON, PROFESSOR. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Oliver 
El'ion, M.A., Professor of English 
Liteiature, Univer.sity College, Liver- 
pool. Clown 8vo, 5s. net. 

EVERARD, H. S. C. 

HISTORY OF THE ROYAL AND 
ANCIENT GOLF CLUB, ST AN- 
DREWS. By H. S. C. Rvfrard. With 
Eight Coloured Portiaits. Crown 4to, 
2 Is. net. ' 

F. 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH. By F. 
With ."iO Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
.38. 6d. net. 

FERRIER, PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. Crown 
8\o, 14s. 

FITZGERALD, JOHN GODWIN. 

RUTH WERDRKSS, FATHER O’HAR- 
ALAN, and some NEW CHRIS- 
TIANS. An Anou)-Iri8H Talk. By 
John Godwin Fitzgerald. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

FLINT, PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY AS 80IENTTA SCI- 
ENTIAHUM. A History of Classifioa- 
tions of the Sciouces. By Robert 
Fiint, D.T)., LL.I). 10s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES ON THROLOGTCAL, BIBLI- 
CAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
7s 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
FRANCE AND FRENCH BPXGIUM 
AND SWITZERLAND. 8vo, 218. . 

THEISM. Tenth Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo, 7.S. 6d. 

ANTI-TIIBISTIC THEORIES. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. Cd. 

VICO. (Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers.) Pc.ip, 8vo, Is. net. 

FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENG- 
LISH READERS. Edited hy Mrs 
Oliphant. Price la. each net. For 
List oj Vols. see p. 32. 

FORREST, G. W., C.LE. 

IHSIORY OF TUB INDIAN MUTINY. 
By 0. W. FoRRKai, C.I.B. Ex-Director 
of Records, Government of India. 2 
vol8. demy 8vo, 38.s. net. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. Vol. III.— 
Thf (Jkxtbai. India Campaiov. With 
Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
208. net. 
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F0RRE5T, a. W., C.I.E. —contd. 

LIFE OF FIELD- MARSHAL SIR 
NEVILLE B. CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I. With two Photo- 
gravure Portraita. Demy 8vo, ISs. uet. 
FORSTER, E. M. 

WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
By E. M. Forster. Crown 8vo, 6.a. 

THE LONGEST JOURNEY. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOULIS, HUGH. 

THE VITAL SPARK. By Hugh Foulis. 
Illustrated. 1*. net. 

IN HIGHLAND HARBOURS WITH 
PARA HANDY. Crown 8vo, Is net. 

FRANKLIN, MILES. 

SOME EVERYDAY FOLK AND DAWN. 
By Miles Franklin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRASER, T*R0FESS0R A. CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY OP THEISM. Being 
the Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh in 1804- 
96. By Alkxandkr Campbkll Fraser, 
D.C.L., Oxford, Emeritus Profes-soi of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 6d, net. 

BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA. In 1 
vol. demy 8vo, (Is. net. 

BERKELEY. (Pliilo.sophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Peap. 8vo, Is. net 

LOCKE. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

ppAcpp nAVin 

THE MARCHES* OF HINDUSTAN. 
The Record of a Journey in Thibet, 
Trans-Hitnalayan India, Chinese Tur- 
kestan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia. 
By David Fraskr. With Illustrations, 
Maps, and Sketches. Demy 8vo, £1, Is. 
net. 

THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. The 
Record of a .Tourney along the Route of 
the Baghdad Railway. With 83 Illustra- 
tions. Second Impression. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

PERSIA AND TURKEY IN REVOLT. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

FRENCH COOKERY FOR ENGLISH 
HOMES. Fourth Iinpression. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. French morocco, 3s. 

FULTON, T. WEMYSS. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OP THE SEA. 
An Historical Account of the Claims of 
England to the Dominion of the British 
Seas, and of the Evolution of the Ter- 
ritorial Waters : with special reference 
to the Rights of Fishing and the Naval 
Salute. By T. Wkmyss Fulton, 
Lecturer on the Scientific Study of 
Fisherisg Problems, The University, 
Aberdeen. With Charts and Map.s. 
Demy 8vo, 26s. net. 


FYFE, H. HAMILTON. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN EGYPT. By 
H. Hamilton Fyfk. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

GALT, JOHN. 

THE PROVOST, &c. By John Galt. 
Illustrated boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. Illustrated 
boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH HYMNAL, WITH APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED. Published for 
use in Churches by Authority of the 
General Assembly. 1. Large type, cloth, 
led edges, 2s. 6d. ; French morocco, 4s. 
2. Bourgeois type, limp cloth, Is. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 3. Nonpareil type, 
cloth, red edges, 6d. ; French morocco, 
Is. 4d. 4. Paper covers, 3d. 6. Sun- 
day-School Edition, paper covers, Id. ; 
cloth, 2d. No. 1, bound with the Psalms 
and Paraphrases, French morocco, Ss. 
No. 2, bound with the Psalms and Para- 
plirases, cloth, 28. ; French morocco, 3s. 

SERVICES OP PRAYER FOR SOCIAL 
AND B'AMILY WORSHIP. Prepared 
by a Special Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. Od. uet. Fiench morocco, 
3s. (kl. net. 

PRAYERS FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. 
A Selection of Four Weeks’ Prayers. 
New Edition. Authorised by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Fcap. 8vo, red edges, Is. net. 

ONE HUNDRED PRA.YERS. Prepared 
by tlie Committee on Aids to Devotion 
16mo, cloth limp, 8d. net. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS 
FOR AFFIXING TO BIBLES. Pre- 
mrod by the Committee on Aids to 
Devotion, id. for 6, or Is. per 100. 

PRAYERS FOR SOLDIERS. Prepared 
by the Committee on Aids to Devotion. 
Seventieth Thousand. 16mo, cloth limp, 
2d. net. 

PRAYERS FOR SAILORS AND 
FISHER -FOLK. Prepared and Pub- 
lished by In.structiou of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

GERARD, E. D. 

REATA: WHAT’S IN A NAME. By 
E. D. Qkrard. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, .38. 6d. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A SENSITIVE PLANT. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. 6d. 
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OERARD, E. 

HONOUK’8 GLASSY BUBBLE. By 
E. Grrard. Crown 8vo, 6s 
A FOREIGNER. An Anglo -German 
Study. Crown 8vo, 68. 

OERARD, DOROTHEA. 

ONE YEAR. By Dorothka Gerard 
^adame Longard de Longgarde). 
Crown 8 VO, Cs. 

THE IMPEDIMENT. Crown 8vo, 68. 

A SPOTLESS REPUTATION. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE WRONG MAN. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LADY BABY. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

RECHA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A FORGOTTEN SIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

nPDAPn ppv I 

STONYHURST ’ LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By Rev. J. Gerard. Second Edition. 
Reap. 8vo, 38. 

GIBBON, PERCEVAL. 

SOULS IN BONDAGE. By Perceval 
Gibbon. Crown 8vo, Os. 

THE VROUW GROBEDAAR’S LEAD- 
ING CASES. Crown 8 VO, 6 a. 
SALVATOR. Crown 8vo, 68. 

GIFFORD LECTURES, EDINBURGH. 

(5e« under Fraser and Tielk.) 

GILL, RICHARD. 

THE CHCLj-PROBLEM, By Richard 
Gill. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

GILLANDBRS, A. T. 

FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. By A. T. 
Gillanders, F.E.S. With 851 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 

GILLESPIE, REV. JOHN, LL.D. 

THE HUMOURS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By the Rev. John Gillespie, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

GLASGOW BALLAD CLUB. 

BALLADS AND POEMS. By Members 
OF THE G1.A8GOW Ballad Club, Second 
Series. Crown 8vo, Ts. 6d. net. Third 
Series, Ts. 6d. 

GLEIG, REV. G. R. 

THE SUBALTERN. By Rev. G. R. 
Qleig. Reap. 8vo, Is. net. 

GOUDIB, GILBERT. 

THE CELTIC AND SCANDINAVIAN 
ANTIQUITIES OP SCOTLAND. By 
Gilbert Goudib, P.S.A. Scot. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GRAHAM, HENRY GREY. 

ROUSSEAU. (Foreign Classics for 
English Read(‘rs.) By Henry Grey 
'Graham. Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

GRAHAM, J. EDWARD, K.C. 

A MANUAL OF THE ACTS RELAT- 
ING TO EDUCATION IN SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded on that of the late 
Mr Craig Sellar.) By J. Edward 
Graham, K.C., Advocate. New Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, 258. net. 

MANUAL OF THE ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.) (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) ACT, 1890. With Analy- 
sis, Relative Act of Sederunt, Appendix 
containing the Con-upt Practices Acts 
of 1883 and 1885, and Copiotis Index. 
8vo, 48. 6d. 

THE NEW EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 
ACT. With Notes. Demy 8vo, Ts. 6d. 
not. 

GRAHAM, E. MAXTONE, and PAT- 
ERSON E. 

TRUE r6maNCES OP SCOTLAND. 
By E. Maxtonr Graham and E, Pater- 
son. Illustrations. Second Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

GRANT, SIR ALEX. 

XENOPHON. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Sir Alex. Grant. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

ARISTOTLE. (Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

GRANT. CAPTAIN M. H. (“LINES- 
MAN.”) 

THE MAKERS OF BLACK BASALTBS. 
By Captain M. H. Grant (‘‘Lines- 
man"). Illustrating nearly 300 pieces. 
Demy 4to, 428. net. 

GRETTON, LIEUT.- COLONEL G. 
LE M. 

CAMPAIGNS AND HISTORY OP THE 
ISih ROYAL IRISH REGIMENT. 
By Lieut. -Colonel G, Le M. Gret- 
TON. 4to. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

GREY, DULCIBELLA ETHEL. 

POEMS. By Dulcibklla Ethel Grey. 
With a Prefatory Note by H. Cholmon- 
deley Pennell. Demy 8vo. Vellum, 
128. 6d. net ; half vellum, 78. 6d. net. 

GRIER, SYDNEY C. 

HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH GOV- 
ERNESS. By Sydney C. Grier. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo, 68. 

AN UNCROWNED KING: A Romance 
OF High Politics. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. Third Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, ds. 
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QRIER, SYDNEY C.-contd. 

A CROWNED QUEEN: The Romahck 
OP A Ministph of State. Third Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

LIKE ANOTHER HELEN Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE KINGS OP THE EAST: A 
Romance of the near Future. Fourth 
Impression. Ciown 8vo, 68. 

THE PRINCE OP THE CAPTIVITY. 

Second Impression. Crown 8vo, Os. 
THE GREAT PROCONSUL. The 
Memoirs of Mrs Hester Ward, formeily 
in the family of the Hon Warren 
Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General 
of India. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HEIR. Crown 8vo, 6,s. 

THE POWER OF THE KEYS. Witli 
Illustratjpns by A. Pearce. Pourtli 
Impression. Crown 8vo, Cs. Cheap 
Edition, Is. net. 

THE HERITAGE. Fourth Impression. 
Crown 8 VO, 6s. 

THE PATH TO HONOUR. Third 
Impression. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

THE PRIZE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. With 
Illustrations by A. Pearce. Crown 
8vo, e.s. 

THE LETTERS OP WARREN HAST- 
INGS TO HIS WIFE. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 

GRIERSON, PROFESSOR H. J. C. 

THE FIRST HALF OP THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. (Periods of 
European Literature.) By Professor 
H. J. C. Grierson. Crown 8vo, .Gs. net. 

GRIERSON, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 

J. M., K.C.B., K.C.M.O. 

RECORDS OP THE SCOTl'lSII VOL- 
UNTEER FORCE, 1869-1908. By 
Major-General Sir J. M. Grierson, 

K. C.B., K.C.M.G, With 47 Coloured 
Plates. Crown 4to, 25s. net. 

GROOT, J. MORGAN DE. 

THE AFFAIR ON THE BRIDGE. By 
J. Morgan dk Groot. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A LOTUS FLOWER. Crown Svo, Os, 
EVEN IP, Crowd Svo, 6s. 

JAN VAN DYCK. Crown Svo, 68. 

THE BAR SINISTER. Crown Svo, 63. 

HAMBRTON, P. G. 

WBNDBRHOLME. By P. G. Hamerton. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

'iAiRMORNE. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. 

HAMILTON, CAPTAIN. 

CYRIL THORNTON. By Captain 
Hamilton. Illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HAMILTON, MARY, D.LItt. 

GREEK SAINTS AND THEIR FESTI- 
VALS, By Mary Hamilton, D.Litt. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

HAMLEY, GENERAL 5IR EDWARD 
BRUCE, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EX- 
PLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED By 
General Sir Edward Bruce Hamlky, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

A New Edition, brought up to the 
latest lequirements. By Brigadier- 
General L. E. Kiggell, C.B. 4to, wiNi 
Maps and Plans, 3Cs 

THOMAS CARLYLE: An Essay. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
ON OUTPOSTS. Second Edition. Svo, 
2s. 

LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. Crown 
Svo, 3a. 6d. ; New Edition, crown Svo, 
28. ; clotli, 2s. 6d. 

VOLTAl RE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Feap. Svo, Is. net. 

HANNAY, DAVID. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE. “ Periods 
of European Literature.” By David 
Hannay. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

SHIPS AND MEN. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 68. net. 

HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN. 

WORD PORTRAITS : Character 
Sketches of Famous Men and Women. 
By Maximilian Harden. In a Transla- 
tion Irom the German by Julius Gabe. 
Demy Svo, 10s. Gd. net. 

HARDMAN. F. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND 
SKETCHES By P. Hardman. Illus- 
trated cover, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

HARRADEN, BEATRICE. 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
By Beatrice Harraden. Illustrated 
Edition. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. Velvet 
Calf Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

THE FOWLER. Illustrated Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

UNTOLD TALES OP THE PAST. 
With 40 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 
Square crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. net. 
KATHARINE PRENSHAM. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

HARTLEY, GILPRID W. 

WILD SPORT WITH GUN, RIPLfe, 
AND SALMON-ROD. By Qiltrid W. 
Hartley. With numerous Illustrations 
in photogravure and half-tone from 
drawings by Q. E. Lodge and others. 
Demy Svo, 68. net. 
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HA5ELL, E. J. 

OALDEllON. (Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.) By B. J. Haskll. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is net. 

TASSO. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

HAY, BISHOP. 

THE WORKS OP THE RIGHT REV. 
DR GEORGE HAY, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Edited under the supervision 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
With Memoir and Portrait of the 
Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 

HAY, IAN. 

“ PIP." By Ian Hay. Fourth Ibipression. 

Crown 8vo, 08. Cheap Edition, Is. net. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF." Some Epi- 
sodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
Fifth Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, Is net. 

A MAN'S MAN. Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A SAFETY MATCH. Second Impre.s- 
sion. Crown 8vo, 68. 

HAYWARD, A., Q.C. 

GOETHE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By A. Hat ward, Q.C. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

HEATH, CHRISTOPHER. 

PETER’S PROGRESS. By Christopher 
Heath, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HEMAN5, MRS. 

SELECT POEMS OP MRS HEMANS. 
Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 
HENDERSON, P. A. WRIGHT. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN 
WILKINS, Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford; Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Bishop of Chester. 
By P. A. Wright Henderson. With 
Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 

HENDERSON, RICHARD. 

THE YOUNG ESTATE MANAGER’S 
GUIDE. By Richard Henderson, 
Member (by Examination) of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Wrioht, Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. With Plans 
and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

HENSON, H. HENSLEY, D.D. 

THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND TO THE OTHER 
REFORMED CHURCHES (Robert 
Lbk Lecture, 1911), By Canon H. 
Hensley Henson, D.D. Demy 8vo, 
Is. net. 

HBRPORD, PROFESSOR. 

BROWNING. “Modern English Writers." 
By 0. H. Herford, Litt.D.. Professor 
of English Literature, University of 
Manchester. 2s. 6d. 


HBRKLE5S, PROFESSOR, and HAN- 
NAY, ROBERT KERR. 

THE COLLEGE OF ST LEONARD’S. 
By John Herklkss, Professor of 
Ecclesia.stical History in the University 
of St Andrews ; and Robert Kerr 
Hannay, Lecturer in Ancient History 
in the University of St Andrews. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

THE ARCHBISHOPS OP ST 
ANDRFjWS. 3 vols. demy 8vo, each 
7s. 6d. net. 

HINTS ON HOCKEY. With Plans and 
Rules, New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

HOBART-HAMPDEN, E. 

THE PRICE OP EMPIRE. By E. Hob- 
art-IIampden. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOOK, DEAN. 

PEN OWEN. By Dean Hook. Illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, “^28. 6d. 

HOPE, JAMES F. 

A HISTORY OP THE 1000 PARLIA- 
MENT. By James P. Hope. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

HUME, DAVID. 

DIALOGUES CONCERNING NAT- 
URAL RELIGION, By David Hume. 
Reprinted, with an Introduction by 
Bruce M'Ewen, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. net. 

HUME, E. DOUGLAS. 

THE MULTIPLICITIES OP UNA. By 
E. -Douglas Humk. Crown Svo, 68. 

HUNT, C. M. G. 

A HANDY VOCABULARY: Bnolish- 
Afrikander, Afrikander -English. 
By C, M, G, Hunt. Small Svo, Is. 

HUTCHINSON, HORACE G. 

HINTS ON THE GAME OF GOLF. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson. Twelfth 
Edition, Revised. Fcap. Svo, cloth, Is. 

HUTTON, EDWARD. 

ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By 
Edward Hutton. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large crown Svo, 6s. 

INNES, A. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

FREE CHURCH UNION CASE. Judg- 
ment of the House of Lords. With 
Introduction by A. Taylor Innbs, 
LL.D. Demy Svo, Is. net. 

THE LAW OP CREEDS IN SOOT- 
LAND. A Treatise on the Relations of 
Churches in Scotland, Established and 
not Established, to the Civil Law. 
Demy Svo, 10s. net. 

INTELLIGENCE OFFICER. 

ON THE HEELS OP DB WET. By 
Thb Intbllioknob Officer. Sijftn 
Impression. Crown Svo, 6s, 
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INTELLIGENCE OFFICE R-crw/rf. 

THE YELLOW WAR. Ciown 8\o, 6.s. 

A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

JAMES, ANDREW. 

NINETY-EKillT AND SIXTY YEARS 
AFTER. By Andrew James. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JAMES, LIONEL. 

SIDE-TRACKS AND BRIDLE-PATHS. 
By Lionel James (Intelligence Olficct). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JAMES, LIEUT.-COL. WALTER H. 

MODERN STRATEGY. By Lieut -Col 
Walter H. Jame.s, P.S.C., late R.E. 
With 6 Maps. Third Edition, thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. 
Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815, CHIEFLY 
IN FLANDERS. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICS 
FROM 1740 TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. Demy 8vo. [Jn the jotss. 

J0HN5T0N. 

ELEMENTS OP AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir Charlks 
A. Cameron, M.D. Revised and in 
eat part rewritten by C. M. Airman, 
.A., D.Sc., P.R.S.K.,‘P.T.C., Profe.s.sor 
of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege. 20th Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 

CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. An entirely New Edi- 
tion from the Edition by Sir Charles 
A. Cameron. Revised and enlarged by 
C. M. Airman, D Sc*., &e. OOth Thou- 
sand. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 

JOHN5TON, CHRISTOPHER N., 
K.C., LL.D. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACTS, 1883 to 1900; and the 
GROUND GAME ACT, 1880. With 
Notes, and Summary of Procedure, A’c. 
By Christopher N. Johnston, K..C., 
LL.D. Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
net. 

MAJOR OWEN, AND OTHER Tales 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

JOKAl, MAURU5. 

. TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. By Maurus 
JoKAi. Authori.sed Translation by Mrs 
Hbqan Kennard. Cheap Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JORDAN, HUMFREY. 

MY LADY OP INTRIGUE. By Hum- 
FRRV Jordan. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

THE JOYOUS WAYFAIlEtl, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


KENDIM, BHN. 

EASTERN SONGS. By Ben Kendim. 
With Frontispiece in Colours by Lady 
Ailekn Wellksi.ey. Crovkn 8vo, 5s. 
net. 

KENNION. MAJOR R. L. 

SPORT AND LIFE IN THE FURTHER 
HIMALAYA. By Major R. L. Ken- 
NioN. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net 

BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND PLAIN. 
Being Sketches of Sport m Eastern 
Peisia, With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 75 lllu.strations from Photograph.s 
by tho Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

KER, PROFESSOR W. P. 

THE DARK AGES. “ Periods of Euro- 
pean Literature." By Professor W. P. 
Ker. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

KERR, JOHN, LL.D. 

MEMORIES : Grave and Gay. By John 
Kerr, LL.D. Wiih Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, En- 
larged. Clown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 

OTHER MEMORIES, Old and New. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d net. 

KINGLAKE, A. W. 

HISTORY OF THE INVASION OP 
THE CRIMEA. By A, W. Kinolake. 
Comiilete in 9 vols. crown 8vo. Cheap 
reissue at 38 Gd. each. 

Abridged Edition for Military 

Students. Revised by Lieut. -Col. Sir 
Geuhoe Svdrnham Clarke, G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Atlas to accompany above. Folio, 

9s. net. 

BOTHEN. Cheap Edition. With Por- 
trait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

KINQSBURGH, THE RIGHT HON. 
LORD, K.C.B. 

FIFTY YEARS OF IT: The Experi- 
ENci'.a AND Struooles ok a Volunteer 
OK 1859. By The Right Hon. Lord 
Kingsburoh, K.C.B. Demy 8vo, lOs. 
6d, net. 

KNEIPP, SEBASTIAN. 

MY WATER-CURB. As Tested through 
more than Thirty Years, and Described 
for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By Sebastian 
Kneipp. With a Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Authorised English 
Translation ffom the Thirtieth German 
Edition, by A. de P. With an Appen- 
dix, containing the Latest Developments 
of Pfarrer Kneipp’s System, and a Pre- 
face ^grill'd. Crown 8vo, Sa. 6d. 
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KNIOHT, PROFESSOR. 

DUMB. (Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Knioht. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

LANO, ANDREW. 

A HISTORY OP SCOTLAND PROM 
THE ROMAN OCCUPATION. By 
Andrew Lano. Complete in Pour Vol- 
umes. Demy 8vo, £3, Ss. neb. 

Vol. I. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 15s net. 

Vol. II. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 15.S. net. 

Vol. III. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 15s. net 

Vol. IV. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 208. net. 

TENNYSON. “Modern English Writers.” 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 

LAPWORTH, PROFESSOR. 

intermediate text -BOOK OP 
GEOLOGY. By Charles Lapworth, 
LL.D., Professor of Geology, Univer- 
sity, Birmingham. 5s. 

LAWSON, W. R. 

BRITISH ECONOMICS. By W. 11. 
Lawson. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
68. net. 

AMERICAN FINANCE. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, Os. net. 

JOHN BULL AND HIS SCHOOLS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. New Edition, 
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VALENTINE AND HIS BROTHER. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

DANTE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 
CERVANTES. (Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) Fcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

THE PERPETUAL CURATE. Illus- 
trated boards, Ss. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 
JOHN : A Lovk Story. Illustrated 
boards, 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

THE RECTOR and THE DOCTOR’S 
FAMILY. Illustrated cover, Is. ; cloth, 
is. 6d. 

OLIPHANT. MRS, and TARVER, F. 

MOL 1 ERE. (Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.) By Mrs Oliphant and P. 
Tarver. Fcap. 8vo, la. net 

OMOND, T. S. 

THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. “Periods 
of European Literature.” By T. S. 
Omond. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

O’NEILL, MOIRA. 

SONGS OF THE GLENS OP ANTRIM. 
By Moira O’Nrii.l. Fourteenth Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo, Be. 8d. 

OXBNDEN, MAUD. 

THE STORY OF ESTHER. By Maud 
Oxbndbn. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

PAGE AND LAPWORTH. 

INTERMEDIATE TEXT • BOOK OP 
GEOLOGY. By Professor Lapwobth. 
Pounded on Dr Page’s ‘Introductory 
Text-Book of Geology.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ADVANCED TEXTBOOK OP GEO- 
LOGY. New Edition. Revised'^ and 
Enlarged by Professor LAFWORrnr. 
Crown 8vo. [In 

INTRODUCTORY TBXT-BOOE OF 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY BXAMINA* 
TOR. Crown Svo, sewed. W. 
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PATERSON, JOHN W., Ph.D. 

A MANUAL OF AQRICUTURAL BOT- 
ANY. From the Gerraao of Dr A. B. 
Frank, Professor in the Eoyal Agricul- 
tural College, Berlin. With over 100 
Illustrations. Grown 8vo, 8 b. 6d. 

PATTISON, R. P. DUNN. 

HISTORY OP TBB OIst ARQYLL- 
SHIRB HIGHLANDERS. By R. P. 
Dunn PArnsoK. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 4to, 428. net. 

PAUL, SIR JAMBS BALFOUR. 

HISTORY OP THE ROYAL COMPANY 
OF ARCHERS, the Qdeen’s Body- 
Guabd for Scotland. By Sir James 
Balfour Paul, Advocate of the Scot- 
tish Bar. Crown 4to, with Portraits 
and other Illustrations. £2, 2s. 

PBARSB, COLONEL. 

MEMOIR OP THE LIFE AND MILI- 
TARY SERVICES OP VISCOUNT 
LAKE, Baron Lake or Delhi and 
Laswarer, 1744-1808. By Colonel Hugh 
Pbarsb. With Portraits, &c. Demy 
8to, Ifis. net. 

PERIODS OP EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by Professor Saints- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR 
BNOLISH READERS. Edited by 
William Knight, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, University of St 
Andrews. Cheap Re-issue in Shilling 
Volumes net. For List of Fols., see p. 32. 

PIBLB, LIEUT. -COLONEL S. C. F. 

LAWN TENNIS AS A GAME OP 
SKILL. By Lieut. -Col. S. C. F. Piele. 
Seventh Edition- Pcap. 8vo, Is. 

POLLOK, ROBERT, A.M. 

THE COURSE OP TIME : a Poem. By 
Robert Pollok, A.M. New Edition. 
With Portrait. Pcap. 8yo, gilt top, 
28. 6d. 

PORTBR, MARY BLACKWOOD. 

JOHN Bl^AOKWOOD, EDITOR AND 
PUBLISHER. By Mart Blackwood 
P oRTBR. With Two Portraits and view 
of Strathtynun. Demy 8vo, 2l8. 

POTTS, A. W., M.A., LL.D., and 
DARNELL, REV. C., M.A. 

AUDITUS FAC1LIORB8. An Easy 
Latin Construing Book, with Vocabu- 
latf . By A. W. Potts, M.A, LL.D., 
'Late Headmaster of the Fettes College, 
Ediaburffh. and sometime Fellow of St 
Jinn's College, Cambridge; and the 
Rdv. C. Darnell. If.A., Late Head- 
master of Gargillldld Preparatory School, 
Edinbuigb, and Scholar of Pembroke 
and Downing Colleges, Cambridge, 
la. 6 d. net 


P0TT5 and DARNBLL-cowfd. 

ADITUS FACILIORBS GRJICI. An 
easy grade construing book. With 
complete vocabulary. Pcap 8vo, Ss. 

P0TT5, A. W., M.A., LL.D., and 
HEARD, W. A., M.A., LL.D. 

GAMES ARUM PLOSCULOS in Usum 
Pettesianorum decerptos notis quibus- 
dam illustraverunt A. Gul. Pottb, 

MA. , LL.D.; Gul. A. Heard, M.A., 

LL. D. New Impression. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. 6d. 

PRE5T0N-TH0MAS, H., C.B. 

THE WORK AND PLAY OP A 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. By 
Hbrbert Pbbston-Thomab, C.B. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. John 
Burns, M.P. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

PRINGLE - PATTISON, A. SETH, 
LL.D., D.C.L. ' 

SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Compari- 
son of the Scottish and German Answers 
to Hume. Balfotir Philosophical Lec- 
tures, University of Edinburgh. By 
A. Seth Pbinglb • Pattison, LL.D., 
D.C.L., Fellow of the British Academy, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Edinburgh University. Fourtn Edition. 
Crown 8 VO, Ss. 

MAN’S PLACE IN THE COSMOS, and 
other Essays. Second Edition, En- 
larged. Post 8vo, 68. net. 

TWO LECrURES ON THEISM. De- 
livered on the occasion of the Sesqul- 
centennial Celebration of Princeton 
University. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS, 
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reprinted on the Philosophy of Religion 
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PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTE3 
AFFECTING 3C0TLAND from 
1707 to 1847 , with ChronoIogiMl 
Table and Index. 3 vols. large 8yo, 
£3, 38. Also Published Annually, virith 
General Index. 

RANJITSINHJL PRINCE. 

THE JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 
By Prince Ranjitsinhji. 

Popular Edition. With 107 full-page 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Laige 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

REEVE, HENRY, C.B. 

PETRARCH. (Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By Henry Bbbvb, C.B. 
Pcap. 8vo, Is. net. 

REYNARD, CAPTAIN P. 

THE HISTORY OF THE NINTH 
LANCERS FROM 1716 to IdOS. By 
Capt. F. Bbynard. Royal 8vo, 428; pet. 
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RICHARD50N, MAJOL 

War, police, and watgr dogs. 

By Major B. H. Richardson. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 58. net. 

RIVETT.CARNAC, J. H., C.I.E. ^ 

MANY MEMORIES OF LIFB IN 
INDIA, AT HO VIE, AND ABROAD. 
By J. H. Rivett-Carnac, C.l.B. With 
Portraits. Second Impression. Demy 
8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON, PROFESSOR CROOM. 

HOBBES. (PhilMsophical Classics for 
English Readers.) By Professor Croom 
Robertson. Fcap. Svo, Is net. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES, D.D. 

EARLY RELIGIONS OB' ISRAEL. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 

THE POETRY AND THE RELIGION 
OP THE PSALMS. The Croall Lec- 
tures, By James Robertson, 

D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN 0., Ph.D. 

A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By John G, Robertson, 
Ph.D., Professor of German, University 
of London. Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

OUTLINES OP THE HISTORY OP 
GERMAN LITERATURE. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER AFTER A CENTURY. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 

RONALDSHAY, EARL OF, M.P. 

ON THE OUTSKIRTS OP EMPIRE IN 
ASIA. By the Earl of Ronaldshay, 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations and 
Maps. Royal 8vo, 2ls. net. 

SPORT AND POLITICS UNDER AN 
EASTERN SKY. With numerous Il- 
lustrations and Mips, Royal 8vo, 218. 
net. 

A WANDERING STUDENT IN THE 
PAR BAST. With Maps and 60 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. short demy 8vo, 218. 
net. 

AN EASTERN MISCELLANY. Demy 
8vo, lOs 6d. net. 

RUTHERFURD, J. H. 

THE HISTORY OP THE LINLITH- 
GOW AND STIRLINGSHIRE HUNT. 
Prom 1775 to the present. By J. H. 
Butherfurd. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 258. net. 

RUTLAND, DUKE OP, O.C.B. 

NOTES OP AN IRISH TOUR IN 1846. 
By the Duke of Rutland, G.C.B. 

John Manners). New Edition. 
Grown Syo, 28. 6d. 


RUTLAND, DUCHESS OF. 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OP 
JANETTA, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 
By the Duchess of Rutland (Lady 
John Mannkrh). With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. net. 

IMPRESSIONS OF BAD-HOMBURG. 
C« ni prising a Sliort Account of the 
Women's Associations of Germany under 
the Red Cross. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 
of the Later Years of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G. Sixth Edition. 6d. 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES of 
Easily Accessilde Reading and Recrea- 
tion Rooms and Free Libraries. With 
Remarks on Starting and Maintaining 
them. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 

ENCOURAGING EXPERIENCES of 
Reading and Recreation Rooms, Aims 
of Guilds, Nottingliain Social Guide, 
Existing Institutions, &c., &c. Crown 
8vo, Is. 

ST QUINTIN, COLONEL T. A. 

SPOkT at HOME AND ABROAD. 
By Colonel T A. St Quintin. Illus- 
trated. Small 4to, 20s. 


SAINTSBURY, PROFESSOR. 

A HISTORY OF CHlTiCISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. 
From the Earliest Texts to the Present 
Day. By Georob Saintsburv, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Hon. LL D. (Aberd.), Professor 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Edinburjgh. In S 
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—From the Renaissance to the Decline 
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net. Vol. III. — Nineteenth Ctentury, 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. “Modern Eng- 
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8vo, 28. 6d. 

THE FLOURISHING OP ROMANCE 
AND THE RISE OP ALI.BGORY 
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of European Literature.” Crown 8vo, 
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THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. 
“ Periods of European Literature.” 
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THE LATER NINETEENTH CBN- 
TURY. “ Periods of European Litera- 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITIC- 
ISM. Demy 8vo, 7s. Cd. net 


SAL.'VION, ARTHUR L. 
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LIFE OF LIFE, and other Pobhs. 
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LYRICS AND VERSES. Crown 8vo, 
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A BOOK OP VERSES. Crown 8vo, 
23. 6d. net. 

WEST COUNTRY VERSES. Crown 
8vo, 88. net. 

A LITTLE BOOK OP SONGS. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

A NEW BOOK OP VERSE. Fcap. 8vo, 
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SCHOOL CATECHISM. 

Issued by a Conference of Members 
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“SCOLOPAX." 
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“ScoLOPAx.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
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SCOTT, SIR J. GEORGE, K.C.I.E. 

CURSED LUCK. By Sir J. Gkoruk 
Scott, K.C.I.E. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

SCOTT, MICHAEL. 

TOM CRINGLE S LOG. By Michakl 
Scott. New Edition. With 19 Full- 
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Illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 5d. 
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SCOTTISH BANKER5 MAGAZINE. 
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SCUDAMORE, CYRIL. 

BELGIUM AND THE BELGIANS. 
By Cyril Scudamore. With Illustra- 
tions. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

5BLLAR, B. M. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRES- 
SIONS. By E. M. Sellar. With 
Bight Portraits- Fourth Impression. 
Demy 8vo, lOs. 6d. net. 

SELLAR, EDMUND. 

MUGGINS OF THE MODERN SIDE. 

By Edmund Sellar. Crown 8vo, 68. 
GLBNTYRB. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHERE EVERY PROSPECT PLEASES. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

5BTH. JAMBS, M.A. 

A STUDY OF ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 

§ y James Seth, M.A., Professor of 
oral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinbuigh. Tenth Edition, Revised. 
Post 8vo, 78. 6d. 

SHARPLBY, H. 

ARISTOPHANES-PAX. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by H. Siiabp- 
uiY. Demy 8yo, 12s. ad. net. 


SHAW, WILLIAM. 

SECURITIES OVER MOVEABLES. 
Four Lectures delivered at the Request 
of the Society of Accountants in Edin- 
burgh, the Institute of Accountants 
and Actuaries in Glasgow, and the 
Institute of Bankers in Scotland in 
1902-3. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

5HEEPSHANK5, RICHARD. 

HECTOR AND ACHILLES: A Tale 
OF Troy. Illustrated by J. Finne- 
MORE. Rendered into English after the 
Chronicle of Homer by Richard 
Sheepshanks. Square crown 8vo, 58. 
not. 

5IME, JAMES, M.A. 

SCHILLER, (Foreign Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers.) By James Sime, M.A. 
Fcap, 8vo, Is. net. 

SIMP50N, PROFESSOR 5. Y., D.Sc. 

SIDE-LIGHTS ON SIBERIA. Some 
Account of the Great Siberian Iron 
Road : The Prisons and Exile System. 
Bv Professor J. Y. Simpson, D.Sc. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

SIMPSON, VIOLET A. 

IN FANCY'S MIRROR. By Violet A. 
Simpson. Crown 8vo, 68. 


SINCLAIR, EDITH. 

HIS HONOUR AND HIS LOVE. By 
Edith Sinclair. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SINCLAIR, ISABEL G. 

THE THISTLE AND FLEUR DB LYS. 
By Isabel G. Sinclair. Crown 8vo, 
Ss. net. 


SKELTON, SIR JOHN, K.C.B. 

THE HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH. A New Edition. Revised by 
Jambs Fatten MacDouoall, C.B., Ad- 
vocate, Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, Joint-Author 
of ‘The Parish Council (5uide for Scot- 
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of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland. .38. 6d. net 
5KRINE, F. H. 
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Share in the War op the Austrian 
Succession. By F. H. Shrink. With 
Map, Plans, and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, 218. net. 


SLATER, FRANCIS CAREY. 

FROM MIMOSA LAND. By Francis 
Carey Slater. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


SMITH, PROFESSOR G. GREGORY. 

THE TRANSITION PERIOD. “Periods 
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SPECIMENS OP MIDDLE SOOTS. 
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SNELL, F. J. 

THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
“ Periods of European Literature.” By 
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WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON 
TOWN : Among Wild Birds and their 
Haunts. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
Cheap Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

WITH THE WOODLANDBRS AND 
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tion. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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SORLEY, PROF., Litt.D., LL.D. 

THE ETHICS OF NATURALISM. By 
W. R. SoRLEY, Litt.D , LL.D., Fellow 
of the British Academy, Fellow of 
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of Moral Philosophy, University of 
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RECENT TENDENCIES IN ETHICS. 
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SPROTT, GEORGE W., D.D. 

THE WORSHIP AND OFFICES OP 
THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By George W. 'Sprott, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 68. 

THE BOOK OP COMMON ORDER 
OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
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Liturgy. With Historical Introduction 
and Illustrative Notes. Crown 8vo, 
-4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTTISH LITURGIES OF THE 
REIGN OP JAMBS VI. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes. Crown 
8yo, 4s. net. 

BUCHOLOGION. A Book of Common 
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ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY CAL- 
ENDAR. Printed and Published for 
the Seuatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, 
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ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY L.L.A. 
CALENDAR. Printed and Published 
for the SenatUB Academicus. Crown 
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STEEVENS, G. W. 

THINGS SEEN ; Impressions of Men, 
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With a Memoir by W. E. Henley, and 
a Photogravure reproduction of Collier's 
Portrait. Memorial Edition Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH, 
and EGYPT IN 1868. Memorial Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

IN INDIA. With Map. Memorial Edi- 

• tion. Crown 8vo, 68, 

THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. Mem- 
orial Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

GLIMPSES OF THREE NATIONS. 
Memorial Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

MONOLOGUES OP THE DEAD. Mem- 
orial Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
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Agriculture. Edited by James Mac- 
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LAND AND ITS EQUIPMENT. With 
346 Illustrations and 8 Plans of Farm 
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FARM CROPS. With 354 Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
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8vo, 21s. net. 

STEVENSON, G. H. 
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STEWART, CHARLES, 

HAUD IMMEMOR. Reminiscences of 
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STEWART and CUFF. 

PRACTICAL NURSING. By Isla 
Stewart, Matron of St Bartholomew's 
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Cuff, M.D , F.R.C.S., Medical Officer 
for General Purposes to the Metro- 
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For Secondary Schools. By J. Logie Robertson, M.A., First English 
Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. With an Introduction by Professor 
Masson, Edinburgh University. Fifth Edition, revised. 3s. 

Daily Chronicle.— “ The exposition is fresh and independent, and high above 

the level of the ordinary work of this class The book should prove a 

great boon not only to secondary schools and colleges but also to private 
students.” 

Outlines of English Literature. 

For Young Scholars, with Illustrative Specimens. By the Same Author. 
Third Edition, revised. Is. 6d. 

Spectator.— “To sketch English literature from Beowulf down to Lord 
Macaulay in a hundred and fifty pages without falling into the style of a 
catalogue, is an achievement of which Mr Robertson may well be proud.” 

English Verse for Junior Classes. 

By the Same Author. In Two Parts. Is. 6d. net each. 

Part I.— -Chaucer to Coleridge. 

Part II.— Nineteenth-Century Poets. 

School Quardian.— “ Of the high literary quality of this selection there 
can be no question. There is nothing here that is not classical , in the 
strictest sense of the word.” 
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English Prose for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Sams Author. In Two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 

Part I. —Malory to Johnson. ) Part II.— Nineteenth Century. 

Educational Times.— We do not remember to have seen a better prose 
collection on the same scale, and the book should be very useful to teachers who 
like to work on the lines of genuine literature.” 

Mr R. Blair, Education OflScer.— “ I have to inforir you that the Committee 
of the London County Council concerned have decided to add the book entitled 
‘ English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes ’ (J. L. Robertson, Is.) to the 
Council’s supplementary list of books for evening schools.” 

English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 

By the Sami Author. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “ These exercises have the high recommendatioL of being 

the gradual growth of a course of practical work in an English class-room 

The manual cannot fail to be of service even to experienced teachers.” 

Headmaster, Council Central Secondary School.— “As an English teacher 
and lecturer of long experience, I may say unreservedly that I am delighted with 
the book. I shall certainly use it in my classes. The suggestions under each 
extract are extremely good, and will be valuable to teachers and students alike.” 

High School Headmaster.— “ The exercises are admirably drawn up, and are 
most suitable for classes preparing for Leaving Certificate or University examina- 
tions. I have ^eat pleasure in adopting the book as a class-book, and intend to 
use it systematically throughout the session.” 

English Drama. 

By the Same Author. 2s. fid. 

Spectator. — “This capital selection Not only is it a text-book with 

excellent notes, but a neat and handy collection of English dramatic 
masterpieces.” 


The Select Chaucer. 

Edited and Elucidated by the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. : and in Two 
Parts-Part L, 28. ; Part II., Is. 6d. 

Athenseum.— “ A very successful attempt to enlarge the range of Chaucer 
reading in schools. We wish we could believe that the book will have the 
circulation it deserves.” 


Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Correction of Sentences. 

By D. M. J. James, M.A,, Gordon Schools, Huntly. Is. 

AUo Ml Two Parts:-— 

Passages for Paraphrasing. Verse and Prose, fid. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Correction of 
Sentences, fid. 

Athonsaum.— “ The pieces are well calculated to improve the grammar and 
style of the rising generation in an age which is not distinguished for lucidity or 
logic.” 
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Part /., Chaucer to Bums, cloth, Is. net 
Part It, Wordsworth to Newbolt, cloth, Is. net 
In One Volume complete, doth, 2s. net 
Prize Edition, 5s. 

The 

School Anthology 
of English Verse. 

A Selection of English Verse 
from Chaucer to the Present Day. 

EDITED BY 

J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, London; 

Editor of *The Qranta Shakespeare,’ &c. 

Athen»um,— “ Wo have here such poetry as rings morally sound and exalts 
the soundest instincts and feelings of human nature.” 

Guardian.— “ The work is worthy of nothing less than absolutely unqualified 
approval, and we cordially wish it the hearty welcome it deserves.” 

Journal of Education.— “ One of the best small anthologies we have seen for 
some time. The selection is made with great good taste and care.” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis op Sentences. With a Chapter on Word- Build- 
ing and Derivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as 
analytic, and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young 
student how to use the elements of his mother-tongue.” 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. 

With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of Speech, and 
Prosody. New Edition, Kevised. Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.— “The book deserves unstinted praise for the care with which 
the matter has been arranged, the depth of thought brought to bear upon 

the discussion of the subject One of the best and soundest productions on 

analysis of sentences we have met with yet.” 
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STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 

Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 

I. Library Edition. 

Imp. 8vo, half morocco 18s. net. 


11. School and College Edition. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 1080 pp. 6s. net. 


BLACKWOOD^S 
SEVEN PEN NY 
DICTIONARY 


**At such a price nothing better could be asked: good clear 
print, concise yet ample explanations, and accurate ety- 
mology. Just such a handy volume as schools need. Has 
evidently been prepared with great care. It justifies its 
record for reliability.”— T/re School Guardian, 


STORMONTH’S 

HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY 


Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged by 

WILLIAM BAYNE 

* 


7d. net 
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The George Eliot Reader. 

By Elizabbth Lee, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature,' 
&c. With an Introduction and Portrait. 2s. 

Academy.— “ A fascinating little volume.” 

English Words and Sentences. 

Book I. For the Junior Division. 6d. 

Book II. For the Intermediate Division. 8d. 

Practical Teacher.— “ These books contain numerous well-graduated exer- 
cises in English, and should be popular with teachers of the subject. ” 

Story of the World Readers. See p. 58. 


Blackwood’s Literature Readers. See p. 57. 

Specimens of Middle Scots. 

With Historical Introduction and Glossarial Notes. By G. Gregory 
Smith, M.A., Professor of English Literature, University of Belfast. Crown 
8 VO, 78. 6d. net. 

English Prose Composition. 

By James Currie, LL.D. Fifty-seventh Thousand. Is. 6d. 

Short Stories for Composition. 

First Series. With Specimens op Letters, and Subjects for Letters 
and Essays. Seventh Impression. 112 pages. Is. 


Short Stories for Composition. 

Second Series. With Lessons on Vocabulary, Third Edition. 112 
pages. Is. 

Educational News. — These stories are fresh, short, and pitliy. They 
possess a novelty that will arrest attention, and a kernel that will tax to 
some measure the thinking faculty.” 

Short Stories, Fables, and Pupil-Teacher Exercises for 
• Composition. 

With Instructions in the Art op Letter and Essay Writing, Para- 
phrasing, Figures of Speech, &c. Is. 3d. 

BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited by R. Brimley JOHNSON. Each Play complete, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. In crown 8vo volumes. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; paper covers, 
Is. each. 


The Merchant of Venice. 
Richard II. 

Julius Caesar. 

The Tempest. 


As You Like It. 
Henry V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth Night. 


Other Volwnes in j^epomUion, 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

With Portraits. In Foap, 8vo volumes, cloth. 

General Editor— J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., 

Editor of ‘ The School Anthtdogy ' ; Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London ; Editor of ‘ The Granta Shakespeare,’ Ac. 


Journal of Cducallonm—** This Series has, we believe, already 
won the favourable notice of teachers. It certainly deserves to do 
so. Its volumes are edited with scholarly care and sound literary- 
judgment. They are strongly and neatly bound, and extremely well 
printed.” 

Saturday l?oW«iv.— ” The print is good, and the introductions 
both short and to the point, while the notes strike a happy medium 
between misplaced erudition and trivial scrappiness.” 

School Board Cliro«t/o/e«—” There are no more thorough and 
helpful annotated editions than those of the series of Blarjkwoods* 
English Classics.” 

Cowper— The Task, and Minor Poems. 

By Elizabeth Lee, Author of ‘A School History of English Literature.’ 
2s. 6d. 

Guardian.-— ” Miss Elizabeth Lee scores a distinct success. Her introduction 
is to the i>oint and none too long; her notes are apt and adequate.” 

Scott — Lady of the Lake. 

By W. E. W. Collins, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review. —“Like some other members of this series of ‘English 
Classics’ we have noticed recently, this volume is a good piece of work.” 

Johnson — Lives of Milton and Addison. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Durham College of Science, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News.— ” A scholarly edition. The introduction contains things 
as good as are to be found in Macaulay’s essay or Leslie Stephen’s monograph.” 

Milton— Paradise Lost, Books l.-IV. 

By J. Logie Robertson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. 2s. 6d. 

Saturday Review.— “An excellent edition.” 

Macaulay— Life of Johnson. 

By D. Nichol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education.— “ Mr Smith’s criticism is sound, simple, and clear. 
Annotated with care and good sense, the edition is decidedly satisfactory.” 

Carlyle — Essay on Burns. 

By J. Downie, M.A., U.F.C. Training College, Aberdeen, 2s. 6d. 

• Guardian.— “A highly acceptable addition to our stock of school classics. 
We congratulate Mr Downie on having found a field worthy of his labours 
and on having accomplished his task with faithfulness and skill.” 
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BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASS 

Goldsmith — Traveller, Deserted Village, & other Poems. 

By J, H. Lobban, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck College, 
London. Is. 6d. 

Literature.— “ If Goldsmith touched nothing that he did not adorn, Mr 
Lobban and his publishers have adorned Goldsmith.” 

Pope — Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems. 

By Gkorqe SouTAR, M.A., Litt.D., Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature, University College, Dundee. 28. 6d. 

Guardian. — “The selection is made with taste, and the commentary is sound, 
adequate, and not overburdened with superfluous information.” 

Haziitt-^^Essays on Poetry. 

By D. Niohol Smith, M.A., Goldsmith’s Reader in English, University of 
Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

Athenaum. — “ The introduction is a capital piece of work.” 

Wordsworthi Coleridge, and Keats. 

By A. D. Innes, M.A., Editor of ‘Julius Cmsar,’ &c., &c. 2s. 6d. 

Academy. — “ For Mr Innes's volume we have nothing but praise,” 

Scott — Marmion. 

By Alexander Maokib, M.A., Examiner in English, University of 
Aberdeen; Editor of ‘Warren Hastings,’ &c. Is. 6d, 

Guardian.— “ The volume is worthy to take its place with the best of its kind.” 

Lamb— Select Essays. 

By Aonks Wilson, Editor of Browning’s * Strafford,’ &c. ; late Senior English 
Mistress, East Putney High School. 2s. 6d. 

Athonwum.— “ Miss Wilson’s edition is well equipped,” 

Milton — Samson Agonistes. 

By E. H. Blakenby, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. 6d. 
School World. — “Everything testifies to excellent scholarship and editorial 
care The notes are a joy to the critic.” 

Byron — Selections. 

By Professor J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., Armstrong College, in the University 
of Durham, Newcastle*upon*Tyne. 3s. fid. 

Academy and Literature.— “Nothing has been done perfunctorily; Professor 
Duff is himself interested in Byron, and passes on to his reader, in consequence, 
some of the emotion he himself has felt.” 

Iffir G. K. Chesterton in ‘The Daily News.'— “Mr Wight Duff has made an 
exceedingly good selection from the poems of Byron, and added to them a clear 
and capable introductory study.” 

Professor R. Wtilker in ‘EnglischeStudien.’— “Wight Duffs Byron wird 
sicherlich dazu beitragen des Dichters Werke in England mehr zu verbreiten, 
als dies bisher gesch^en ist. Aber auch in Deutschland ist das Buch alien 
Freunden Byrons warm zu empfehlen.” 
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HISTORY. 

A Short History of Scotland* 

By Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Higfher Latin Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-M aster, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; 
late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 
28. 6d. ,, 

*** A Key [for Teachers only), 65. net. 

Educational Times.— “Those who are in need of a short practical guide on 

the subject will find Mr Auden’s little work well worth a trial The passages 

chosen are well suited for translation.” 

School Guardian. — “This is an excellent Latin prose manual. The hints 
on composition are first-rate, and should be of considerable use to the student 

of style who has mastered the ordinary rules of prose writing Altogether, 

this is a very valuable little book.” 

Lower Latin Prose, 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
2s. 6d. 

*** A Key [for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

Journal of Education. — “ A well-arranged and helpful manual. The whole 
book is well printed and clear. We can unreservedly recommend the work.” 

Higher Latin Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with In- 
troductory Hints on Translation, by H, W. Auden, M.A., Principal, I^per 
Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edin- 
burgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell University 
Scholar. 2s. 6d. 

Educational News. — “ The hints on translation given by Mr Auden are the 
most useful and judicious we have seen in such small bulk, and they are illus- 
trated with skilful point and aptness,” 

Lower Latin Unseens. 

Selected, with Introduction, by W. Lobban, M.A.,‘ Classical Master, High 
School, Glasgow. 28. 

Atbensoum.— “ More interesting in substance than such things usually are.” 
Journal of Education.—'* Will be welcomed by all teachers of Latin.” 

School Guardian.— “ The introductoiy hints on translation should be well 
studied ; they are most valuable, and well put” 
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Now issued at Is. 6d. net to meet the requirements of the 
Education Department for a Latin Translation Book suited to 
pupils in the early stage of the subject. In its more expensive 
form the volume has been extensively used by the greater Public 
Schools, and is in its Twelfth Edition. A specimen copy will be 
sent gratis to any teacher wishing to examine the book with 
a view to introduction. 

TWELFTH EDITION. 

Aditus Faciliores. 

AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, 

WITB VOCABULARY. 

• BY 

A. W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D., 

Late Head-Master of the Fettee College, Edinburgh, and sometime 
Fellow of 8t John’s College, Cambridge ; 

AND THE 

Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., 

Late Head-Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 

Contents. 

PART I.— Stories and Fables— The Wolf on his Death-Bed— Alex- 
ander and the Pirate — Zeno’s Teaching — Ten Helpers — The Swallow 
and the Ants — Discontent — Pleasures of Country Life — The Wolf and 
the Lamb — Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy — The Conceited 
Jackdaw — The Ant and the Grasshopper — The Hares contemplate 

• Suicide — The Clever Parrot— Simple Living — The Human Hand— The 
Bear — Value of Rivers— Love of the Country — Juno and the Peacock — 
The Camel — The Swallow and the Birds — The Boy and the Echo — The 
Stag and the Fountain — The Cat’s Device— The Human Figure — The 

* Silly Crow — Abraham’s Death-Bed — The Frogs ask for a King — The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree — Hear the Other Side. 

PART II.— Historical Extracts— T he Story op the Fabii : Histori- 
cal Introduction — The Story of the Fabii. The Conquest of Yeii : 
Historical Introduction— The Conquest of Veii. The Sacrifice of 
Drcius : Historical Introduction — ^The Sacrifice of Decius. 

PART Hi.— The First Roman Invasion of Britain— Introduction 
to Extracts from Csesar’s Commentaries — The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV.— The Life of Alexander the Great— Historical Intro- 
duction-Life and Campaigns of Alexander the Great. 

Appendix. Vocabulary. Addenda. 

Two Maps to Illustrate the First Roman Invasion of Britain and the 
Campaigns of AUxomder the Great. 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., late Soliolar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant- Master at Fettes College, With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. Also 
issued in Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 

Saturday Review. — “This is just the right sort of help the beginner wants. 

It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or the 

lower classes of a public school.” 

Educational Review.— “ Form masters in search of a new composition book 
will welcome this publication.” 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Fettes 
College. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. t 

An Elementary Latin Reading - Book, with Notes and Vocabulary. By 
J. W. B. Pbabcb, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Sidcup; late Assistant-Master, University College School, London. With 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 

Guardian.— “A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have here 
quite a noteworthy little venture, to which we wish all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Joint-Author of ‘Student’s 
Companion to Latin Authors.’ Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.— “ They form excellent practice in ‘ unseen ’ work, in a great 
variety of style and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one.” 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. C. Vaughan Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Army and Navy Gazette.— “ Will be found very useful by candidates.for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the, Militia.” 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 

By Rev. John Gerard. Second Edition. Pp. 199. 38. 

Aditus Faciliores Graeci. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the late 
A. W. Potts, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. C. Darnell, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, Ss. 

Camenarum Flosculos in Usum Fettesianorum decerptos 
Notis quibusdam illustraverunt A. Gul. Potts, m.a., ll.d. ; 
Gdl. a. Heard, M.A., LL.D. New Impression. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 
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Greek Accidence. 

For Use in Preparatory and Public Schoola. By T. C. Weathbrhead, 
M.A., Headmaster, Choir School, King’s College, Cambridge; formerly of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d. 
Literature.— “ Not the least of its merits is the clearness of the type, both 
Greek and English.” 

Pilot.— ** The most useful book for beginners we have seen.” 

The Messenian Wars. 

An Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full Vocabulary. By 
H. W. Atjdbn, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly 
Assistant-Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d. 

Saturday Review. — “A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis. We 
warmly couJtnend the book.” 

Higher Greek Prose. 

With an Introduction by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada 
College, Toronto. 2s. 6d. ATey {for Teachers mly\ 5s, net 
Guardian.— “The selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 
well made.” 

Journal of Education.— ** A manual of well-gi'aduated exercises in Greek 
Prose Composition, ranging from short sentences to continuous pieces,” 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A., Assistant-Master in Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
28. 6d. *^* A Key {for Teachers only), 5s, net 
School Guardian.— “A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
middle forms in schools.” 

Higher Greek Unseens. 

* For the Use of Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation, by H. W. Auden, M.A., Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant- Master, Fettes College, 
^Edinburgh, 2s, 6d. 

Educational Times.— “It contains a good selection quite diflScult enough 
for the highest forms of public schools.” 

Schoolmaster.— “The introductory remarks on style and translation form 
eminently profitable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker in 
the golden mine of classical scholarship.” 

Greek Unseens. 

Being One Hundred Passages for Translation at Sight in Junior 
Classes. Selected and arranged. With Introduction by W. Lobban, M.A., 
Classical Master, The High School, Glasgow. 28. 

This little book is designed for the use of those preparing for the Leaving Cer- 
tificate, Scotch Preliminary. London Matriculation, and similar examinations in 
Greek. I’he extracts are drawn from over a score o^ ^liferent authors, and regard 
has been had in the selection to literary or historical interest, and in the arrange- 
ment to progressive difficulty. 
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Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T. R. Mills, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, University College, Dundee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford; Joint- Author of ‘Student's 
Companion to Latin Authors.' Is. 6d. 

School Guardian. — “A capital selection made with much discretion It 

is a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their context.” 

Univergity Correspondent.— “This careful and judicious selection should 
be found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced University examinations for Honours.” 


Greek Test Papers. 

By Jambs Moir, Litt,D., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. 
2s. 6d. t 

A Key {for Teaehtre ordy), 6s. net. 

University Correspondent.— “This useful book The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek.” 


Greek Prose Phrase Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord- 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By H. W. Auden, M.A., Editor of 
* Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 3 b. 6d. 

Spectator. — “A good piece of work, and likely to be useful.” 

Athenssum.— “ A useful little volume, helpful to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education.— “ Of great service to schoolboys and schoolmasters 
alike. The idea of interleaving is especially commendable.” 


Aristophanes— Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Sharflet, M.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net, , 

A Short History of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

By P. Giles, Litt.D., LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philology, 
Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations. [In preparation. 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Same Author. In 1 vol. [In preparation, 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mtris, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene College ; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. [In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

General Editor— H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 

Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master at 
Fettes College ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell Uni- 
versity ^cholar. 


UioratiurBm—* The beat we have seen of the new type of school- 
book.” 

AoBdemy.— *lf the price of this series is considered, we know 
not where to look for its equal.” 

Public School Mogoilno,—** The plates and maps seem to have 
been prepared regardless of cost. We wonder how it can all be done 
at the price.” 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

Ciesar— QalUc War, Books l.-IIL 

By J. M, Hardwich, M.A., Assistant-Master at Kugby ; late Scholar of 
, St John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

Csesar — Gallic Wafi Books IV., V. 

,By Rev. St J. B. Wynne-Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybury College ; 
late Scholar of Si John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary, 
Is. 6d. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 

Caesar — Gallic War, Books VL, VII. 

By C. A. A. Du Pontbt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow. With or with- 
out Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 

Virgil— Georgic I. 

By J. Sargbaunt, M.A., Assistant -Master at Westminster; late Scholar 
of University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Virgil— Qeorgic IV. 

By J. Sargbaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS — contimied, 

Virgil— /Eneld, Books V., VI. 

By Rev. St J. B. Wtnnk Willson, M.A., Headmaster, Hailey bury 
College. Is. 6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. ViNCB, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
As8istant*Master at Bradfield. Is. 6d. 

Ovid— Elegiac Extracts. 

By R. B. Burnaby, M.A. Oxon. ; Classical Master, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond. Is. 6d. ^ 

Arrian — Anabasis, Books I., II. 

By H. W. Audbn, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant- Master 
at Fettes College. 2s. 6d. 

Homer— Odyssey, Book VI. 

By B. E. SiKBS, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Homer— Odyssey, Book VII. 

By E. E. SiKBS, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St John's College, 
Cambridge. [In preparation. 

Demosthenes— Olynthiacs, 1-3. 

By H. Sharplet, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master at Hereford School. Is. 6d. 

Horace— Odes, Books I., II. 

By J. Sarqbaunt, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books III., IV. 

By J. Sargeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero— In Catilinam, I.-IV. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto; formerly Assistant-Master 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — De Senectute and De Amicitla. 

By J. H. ViNCB, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bradfield. 

\/n preporatimi. 

Cicero— Pro Lege Manilla and Pro Archia. 

By K. P. W'lLSON, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
at Fettes College. 28. 6d. 
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Cicero— Select Letters. 

By Rev. T. Nicklin, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rossall. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero — Pro Caecina. 

By Rev. J. M. Lupton, M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. [In preparation. 

T acitus — Agricola. 

By H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge ; ^Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School. [In preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books I., II. 

By A.^Jagoeb, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; Head- 
master, Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Mansfield. Is. 6d, 

Sallust — J ugurtha. 

By I. F.'Smedlet, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster; late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Euripides — Hercules Furens. 

By E, H. Blakbnet, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 28. 6d. 

Livy— Book XXVIII. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master in Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and Professor A. Soutbr, D.Litt., Yates Professor of New Testament Greek, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Livy— Book IX, 

By J. A. Nicklin, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge; 
^ Assistant-Master at Liverpool College. [In preparation, 

Nepos— Select Lives. 

By Rev. E. J. W. Houghton, D.D., Headmaster of Rossall School. 

• [In the press. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

Historical Reader of Early French. 

Containing Passages Illustrative of the Growth of the French Language 
from the Earliest Times to the end of the 15th Century. By Hbebert A. 
Strong, LL.D., Officier de ITnstruction Publique, Professor of Latin, 
University College, Liverpool; and L. D. Barnbtt, M.A., LitiD. 3s. 
Guaxdlaa.— “ A moat valuable companion to the modem handbooks on his- 
torical French grammar.” 


D 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alfbed Meboibr, Lecturer on French Language and Literature 

in the University of St Andrews. Ss. 6d. 

Educational Times. — “A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations It is on rather 

novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to teach 
the subject.” 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By N. E. Tokb, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — ‘'A distinctly good book May be unreservedly 

commended.” 

A First Book of ‘'Free Composition” in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.-^s-L., Headmaster of Modern Languages in the 
Koyal Academical Institution, Belfast. Is. 

School World. — “We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a wide circulation.” 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited hy Emile B. le Francois, French Tutor, Redcliff House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, &c., Clifton, Bristol. 2s. 

Weekly Register,-— “Deserves as much praise as can be heaped on it 

Thoroughly good work throughout.” 

All Frenfch Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Alfred J. Wyatt, M.A. Is. 

Weekly Register.— “Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a coup d’odly with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 
on intellectual study, which constitute a new departure.” 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 

By Annie G. Fbrrier, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is. 

Sckoolxuaster. — “The method is good, and the book will be found helpful 
by those who have to teach French to small children.” 


GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G Robertson, Ph,D., Professor of German in the University 
of London. 10s. 6d. net. 

Times.— “In such an enterprise even a tolerable approach to success is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer.” 

Outlines of the History of German Literature. 

For the Use of Schools. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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DR LUBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES. 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

By Loins Lubovius, Ph.D., German Master, Billhead High School, Glas- 
gow; Lecturer on German, U.F.C. Training College; Examiner for Degrees 
in Arts, University of Glasgow. 

Part I.— Elementary. 2s. 

Part II. 3s. 


Lower German. 

Reading, Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Com- 
position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol-Fa Notation, 
By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Athenssum.— The volume is well designed.” 

Preparatory Schools Review.— “A capital reading-book for middle forms.” 

Progressive German Composition. 

With copious Notes and Idioms, and First Introduction to German 
Philology. By Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

Also in Two Parts 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 

A Key {for Teachers only)y 58, net. 

First Introduction to German Philology, is. 6d. 

Journal of Education.— “ The passages for translation are well selected, 
and the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 

real assistance The part of the book dealing with German philology deserves 

great praise.” 


A Compendious German Reader. 

• Consisting of Historical Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives 
of German Authoi’s, an Outline of German History (1640-1890), Biographical and 
Historical Notes. Especially adapted for the use of Army Classes. By G. B. 
Beak, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

^Guardian.— “ This method of compilation is certainly an improvement on the 
hotch-potch of miscellaneous passages to be found in many of the older books.” 


Spartanerj&tifrllnge. A Story oi Life in a Cadet Colleg^e. 

By Paul von Szozepa^Jski. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. M. 
Morbison, M.A., Master in Modern Languages, Aberdeen Grammar 
School. 28. 

Scotsmau.— “ An admirable reader for teaching German on the new method, 
and is sure to prove popular both with students and with teachers.” 

A German Reader for Technical Schools. 

By Bwald F. Skcklbr, Senior Language Master at the Birmingham Muni- 
cipal Day School ; German Lecturer, Birmingham Evening School ; French 
Lecturer, Stourbridge Technical School. 28. 
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SPANISH. 

A Spanish Grammar. 

With Copious Exercises in Translation and Composition; Easy reading 
Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of Idioms ; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (English-Spanish) ; and a copious General Vocabulary 
^panish-English). By William A. Kesskn, Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead 
High School, Glasgow. 38. 6d. 

Investors’ Review. — “To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 
prove invaluable.” 

Commerce.— “ Contains practically all that is necessary for the acquirement 
of a working knowledge of the language.” 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With numerous Examples, Revision Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A. Vbitoh Lothun, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, E.C. Training College, Glasgow. With Answers. 3s. 6d. 

Guardian.—'* A work of first-rate importance We should find it hard 

to suggest any improvement We venture to predict that when the book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide circulation in our public schools 
and elsewhere.” 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

For Senior Pupils in Schools. Containing upwards of 8000 Examples, 
consisting in great part of Problems, and 760 Extracts from Examination 
Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, Ss. With Answers^ 3s. fid. 
James Welton, Esq., Lecturer on Education^ and Master of Method, 
Yorkshire College . — “ Your * Practical Arithmetic ’ seems to me the most complete 
collection of exercises in existence. Both idea and execution are excellent.” 

Elementary Algebra. 

The Complete Book, 288 pp., cloth, 2s. With Answers, 28. fid. Answers 
sold separately, price 9d. Pt. I., 64 pp., fid. Pt. II., 64 pp., fid. Pt. 
III., 70 pp., fid. Pt. IV., 96 pp., 9d. Ansmrs to Pts. I., IL, III., each 
2d. Answers to Pt. IV., 3d. 

Educational News.— “A short and compact introduction to algebra ..The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to bo commended as being 
at once inexpensive and scholarly.” 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 2s. fid. Also in Six Parts, 
limp cloth, price 6d. each. 

Toachers’ Monthly. — “The examples are mainly concrete, as tney should 
be, are of all varieties, and, what is most important, of the right amount of 
difficulty.” 

Educational Nows, — “ This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy book. It is an absolute storehouse of exercises in mental computations. 
There are most valuable practical hints to teachers.” 
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Modern Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Third, D.Sc., Headmaster of Spier’s 
School, Beith. 3s. 

Schoolmaster. — “Each branch of this wide subject is treated with brevity, 
it is true, and yet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an effort deserves success.” 

Journal of Education. — “An exceedingly useful text -book, full enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading.” 

Educational News.— “A book which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty.” 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and Tri- 
angle^ 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may be had separately, price 2d. 
each Part. 

Educational Times.— “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is offered 
to the students who make use of the book.” 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Standard and Continuation Classes. 128 p]). Paper, 6d. ; clotli, 8d. 
With Answers^ cloth, lid. Answers may be bad separately, price 3d, 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifty-Fifth Thousand, 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By the Rev. Alexander Maokat, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Revised to the 
present time. Pp. 300. Ss. 

fichoolmaster.— “For senior pupils or pupil-teachers the book contains all 

that is desirable It is well got up, and bears the mark of much care in the 

authorship and editing.” 

One Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thousand, 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By the Same Author. Revised to the present time. Pp. 128. Is. 

These ‘ Outlines ’ — in many respects an epitome of the ‘ Elements ’—are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Author’s larger works. 

One Hundred and Fifth Thousand, 

First Steps in Geography. 

By the Same Author. 18mo, pp. 56. Sewed, 4d. ; in cloth, 6d. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mybbs, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

[In ^preparation. 

CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. Sargant, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Illustrated. 
Is. 6d. 

Glasgow Herald. ~ “ Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational principles. The book 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated.” 

Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Technical School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things. With Illus- 
trations. 28. 

Guardian.—** Will be found useful by teachers in elementary and continuation 

schools who have to conduct classes in the < science of common things.’ Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrated by beautifully clear diagrams.” 


GEOLOGY. 

An intermediate Text- Book of Geology. 

By Professor Charles Lapworth, LL.D., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Pagb’s ‘Introductory Text-Book of Geology.’ With IlWs- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational News.— *‘ The work is lucid and attractive, and will take high 
rank among the best text-book.8 on the subject.” ^ 

PubliBhers’ Circular.— “The arrangement of the new book is in every; way 
excellent, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to date in all 

details Simplicity and clearness in the book are as pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them.” 

Education.— “The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subiect is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date.” 


PAL/eONTOLOQY. 

A Manual of Palaeontology. 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Paleontology. By Professor H. Allstne Nicholson, Aberdeen, and 
Richard Ltdbkkbr, B. A., F.G.S. Ac. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 638. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth Editiony Revised. 

introductory Text- Book of Physical Geography. 

With Sketch-Maps and Illnstrationa. By David Page, LL. D., &c., Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the Durham College of Science, Newcastle. Revised 
by Professor Charles Lapworth. 2s. 6d. 

Athenseum. — “The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explana- 
tions are so lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so 
satisfactorily shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
Geography are brought out' with so much precision, that every reader will feel 
that difficulties have been removed, and the path of study smoothed before him.” 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text- Book of Logic. 

With Numerous Examples and Exercises. By Sydney Herbert Mkllonk, 
M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.); Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Scotsman. — “ This is a well -studied academic text -book, in which the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down from Aristotle to the univer- 
sity professors of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instruative 
system which leads up naturally to the deeper and different speculations involved 

in modern logic The book, in fine, is an excellent working text-book of its 

subject, likely to prove useful both to students and to teachers. 

Elements of Psychology. 

By Sydney Herbert Mellone, M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), and Margaret 
Drummond, M.A. (Edin.) Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Scotsman,— “Thoroughness is a feature of the work, and, treating psychology 
as a living science, it will be found fresh, suggestive, and up-to-date." 

Education. — “ The authors of this volume have made satisfactory use of 
accredited authorities; in addition, they have pursued original investigations 
and conducted experiments, with the result that great freshness of treatment 
marks their contribution to the teaching of psychology ” 

A Short History of Logic. 

By Robert Adamson, LL.D., Late Professor of Logic in the University of 
Glasgow. Edited by W. R. Sorlby, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 5s net. « 

“There is no other History of Logic— short or long— in English, and no similar 
short work in any other language.” 

FORESTRY. 

The Elements of British Forestry. 

A Handbook for Forest Apprentices and Students of Forestry. By John 
Nisbet, D.CE., Professor of Forestry at the West of Scotland Agricultural 
College, Author of * The Forester.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 6d. net. 

Forest Entomology. , ^ . xr , 

By A. T. Gillanders, Wood Manager to His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, K.G. Second Edition, Revised. With 351 Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 
15s. net 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

BLACKW00D5’ 

LITERATURE READERS. 

Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LLD., 

Professor of Education In the University of London. 

BOOK I Pp. 228. Price Is. 

BOOK II Pp. 276. Price Is. 4d. 

BOOK 111 Pp. 303. Price Is. 6d. 

BOOK IV Pp. 381. Price Is. 6d. 


NOTE. 

This new Series would seek to do for Literature what has 
already been done by many series of School Readers for 


, and Science. Many teachers feel that 


their pupils should be introduced as soon as possible to the 


of the great writers, and that reading may be learnt 


rom these works at least as well as from compilations 


specialty written for the young. Because of recent changes 


in Inspection, the present is a special 


the Introduction of such, a series into Elementar 


n the Preparatory Departments of Seconder 


need for such a series is clamant. 


It IS to be noted that the books are not manuals o f 
Englisii literature, but merely Readers, the matter of whic 


s drawn entirely from authors of recognised standin 


the usual aids given in Readers are supplied i but iilustra^ 
ttons, as affording no help In dealing wkh Literature, are 
excluded ^rom the series. 


The volumes, which are capitally printed, consist of selected 
readings of increasing difficulty, to which notes and exercises are 
added at the end. The selected pieces are admirably chosen, especially 
in the later books^ which will form a beginning for a really sound 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good English verse and 
prose.”— i4 tbensBum, 

”The selected readings are interesting^ and possessed of real 

literary value. The books are well bound, tne paper is excellent, 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of tne type go far to 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations. ’’—Ouard/sii. 

” A very excellent gradus to the more accessible heights of the 

English Parnassus The appendices on spelling, word-building, 

and grammar are the work of a skilful, practical teacher.”— P«// 
MittU Qax€tte* 

”If we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
nothing else.”— Bred/ord Observer, 

”The books are graded with remarkable skill.”— Cf/esgow Hereld. 


i CTHTtraTian iiirMv, 

m m M M I i f i ^ Jk!^vf9rfiTn 

EK3IEEiai 
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** Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that have hitherto 
been published.”— Guardian. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

FOR THE CHILDREN OP THE BRITISH EMPIRE.l (In Five Books.) 

ByM. B. SYNGE. 

With Coloured Frontispieces pud numerous Illustrations by 
B. M. Synjife, A.R.B., and Maps. 


BOftK I. ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT SEA. Is. 4d. 
Colonial Edition, Is. 6d. 


Tiiic Home of Abraliam— Into Africa— 
Joseph m Egypt— The Children of Istael— 
Tlio First Merchant Fleet— Hiram, King of 
Tyre— King Solomon’s Fleet—The Story of 
Carthage— The Story of the Argonauts— The 
Siege of Troy— The Adventures of Ulysses— 
The Dawn of History— The Fall of Tyic— 
The Rise of Carthage— Hanno'a Adventures 
—The Battle of Marathon— King Ahasiierns 
—How Leonidas kept the Pass — Some 


BOOK 11. THE DISCOVERY 

Tiik Roman World—The Tragedy of Nero— 
The Great Fire m Rome— The Destruction 
of Pompeii— Marcus Aurelius— Chnstiaus to 
Hio Lions— A New Rome— The Armies of 
llie North— King Arthur and his Knights — 
How the Northmen comiuered England — 
The First Crusade— lYedenck Barbarossa— 
The Third Crusade—The Days of Chivalry 
-•Queen of the Adriatic — The Story of 
Marco Polo — Dante’s Great Poem — The 


Greek Coloiues — Athens- The Death of 
Soerdtes— The Story of Romulus ami Remus 
— HowHoratius kept the Bridge- Coriolauus 
—Alexander the Great— King of Macedonia 
— The Conquest of India — Alexander’s 
City— The Roman Fleet— The Adventures of 
flannihal — The End of Carthage — The 
Triumph of Rome— Julius C»sar — The 
Fliglit of Pompey— Tlie Death of Cicsar. 


OF NEW WORLDS. Is. 6d. 

MaidofOileans— Prince Henry, the Bailor— 
The Invention of Printing— Vasco da Gama’s 
Great Voyage — Golden Goa — Christopher 
Columbus — The Last of the Moors — Dis- 
covery of the New World— Columbus in 
Chains— Discovery of the Pacific— Magel- 
lan’s Straits — Montezuma— Siege and Fall of 
Mexico — Conquest of Peni — A Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK III. THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE. Is. 6d. 
Colonial Edition, Is. 9d. 


Story of the Netherlands— The Story of 
Martin Luther— The Massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew — Tlie Siege of Leyden — William 
the Silent — Drake’s Voyage round the 
World—The Great Armada— Virginia— Story 
of the Revenge— Sir Walter Raleigh— The 
‘Fairy Queen ’—First Voyage of the Bast 
India Company— Henry Hudson— Captain 
John Smith— The Founding of Quebec— 
The Pilgrim Fathers— Thirty Years of War 
—The Dutch at Sea— Van Riebeek's Colony 


—Oliver Cromwell— Two Famous Admirals 
— De Ruyter— The Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania— The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’—William’s 
Invitation— The Struggle m Ireland— The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks— The Story of 
the Huguenots— The Battle of Blenheim — 
How Peter the Great learned Shipbuilding 
- -Charles XII. of Sweden— The Boyhood of 
Frederick the Great— Anson’s Voyage round 
the World— Maria Theresa— The Story of 
Scotland. 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD — continued, 

BOOK IV. THE STRUGGLE FOR SEA POWER. Is. 9d. 

The Story of the Great Mogul— Robert Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalgar — The 
Clive— The Black Hole of Calcutta— The Death of Nelson— The Rise of Wellington— 
Struggle for North America— George Wash- The First Australian Colony— Story of the 
ington— How Pitt saved England— The Fall Slave Trade— The Defence of Saragoza— Sir 
of Quebec— “The Great Lord Hawke”— John Moore at Corunna— The Victory of 
The Declaration of Independence— Captain Talavera— The Peasant Hero of the Tyrol— 
Cook’s Story— James Bruce and the Nile— The “Shannon” and the “Chesapeake”— 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria Napoleon's Retreat from Moscow — Welling- 
Antoinette — The Pall of the Bastile — ton’s Victories in Spam— The Fall of the 
Napoleon Bonaparte— Horatio Nelson— The Empire— Story of the Steam Engine— Water- 
Adventures of Mungo Park— The Travels of loo— The Exile of St Helena. 

Baron Humboldt — The Battle of the Nile — 

BOOK V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 

How Spain lost South America— The Greek South Africa— Livingstone's di.scoveries in 
War — Victoria, Queen of England — The Central Africa— China’s Long Slc^p— Japan, 
Great Boer Trek— The Story of Natal— The Britain’s Ally— Russia— The Annexation of 
Story of Canada— The Winning of the West Burma — The Story of Afghanistan — The 
—A Great Arctic Expedition— Discoveries in Empire of India— Gordon, the Hero of 
Australia— The Last King of France— Louis Khartum— The Redemption of Bgyjit— The 
Kossuth and Hungary— The Crimean War— Story of British V7est Africa— The Story of 
The Indian Mutiny— King of United Italy Uganda — The Pounding of Rhodesia — 
—Civil War in America— The Mexican Re* British South Africa- The Dominion of 
volution — Founding the German Empire— Canada — Australia — The New Nation — 
The Franco-German War— The Dream of Freedom for Cuba— Reign of Queen Victoria 
Cecil Rhodes— The Dutch Republics in —Welding the Bmpire-^itlzenship. 

Also in 2 volumes, at Ss. 6d. each net, suitable as prize books. 


Uniform with this Series. 

THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

With aumerous Illustrations by Brinsley Le Fanu, 

I. STORIES OP THE FAIRIES. lod. 

CONTENTS 

1. Lit-tle Red Ri-ding Hood. 

2. The Three Bears. 

3. The Snow-Child. 

4. Tom Thumb. 

5. The Ug-ly Duck-ling. 

6. Puss in Boots. 

7. The Lit-tle Girl and the Cats. 

8. Jack and the Bean-Stalk. 

9. Gol-dy. 

10. Cin-der-el-la— Part I. 

II. STORIES OP THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES, lod. 

CONTENTS. 

1. A-bout the Gods. 13. At-a-lan-ta’s Race. 

2. The Names of the Gods. 14. The Stor-y of Al-ces-tis. 

S. Turn-ed in-to Stone. 15. The Snow-White Bull. 

4. The Shin-ing Char-i-ot. 16. The Spi-der and his Web 

5. The Lflur-el Tree, 17. I-o— the White Cow. 

6. A Horse with Wings. 18. The Three Gold-en Ap-ples. 

7. The Oy- press Tree. 19. The 01-ive Tree. 

8. The Fruits of the Earth. 20. A Boy Her-o of Old, 

9. Cu-pid’s Gold-en Ar-rows. 21. The Thread of Ar-i-ad-ne. 

10. Pan’s Pipe. 22. The Boy who tried to Ply. 

11. A Long Bleep. 23. The Gold-en Harp. 

12. The Re-ward of Kind -ness. Teacher’s Appendix. 


11. Cin-der-el-la— Part II. 

12. The Lost Bell. 

13. Jack the Gi-ant Kill-er. 

14. Star-bright and Bird-ie. 

15. Beau-ty and the Beast. 

16. Peach-Dar-ling. 

17. In Search of a Night’s Rest. 

18. Dick Whit-ting-ton and his Cat. 

19. The Sleep-ing J^au-ty. 
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“If history can be given a form likely to make it palatable to young folks, “F” 
has Bucceded in doing so in these ‘ Stories of the English.' It is no exaggeration to 
say that the book represents not only a masterpiece in literature for children, 
but a work of no slight value for the national good.’*— Scotsman 

STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

By F. 

FOR JUNIOR SQIIOLARS. 

VoL. [.-FROM THE COMING OF TUB ENGLISH TO THE ARMADA. -la. 6d. 

The coming of the White Horse— The coming of the Cross— Tlie Fight 
with the mven— Alfred the Great— Edward the Confessor— William the Comiuerer— The 
Kings of the Golden Broom— Richard Lion- Heart— King John and Magna Cliarta— Earl 
Simon the Righteous— Edward the Englishman— Bannockburn and Berkeley— The Lions 
and the Lilies— A King dethroned— Prince Hal— King HaiTy— The Wars of the Hoses— 
Henry VIII. and the Revolt from Rome— Edward VI. and Mary— Elizabeth, the Great 
Queen : (1) English Adventurers and the Cmise of the Pelican ; (2) Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
(3) Papist Plots and the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; (4) Tlie Armada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— Dover Castle— The Pharos, Dover— Norsemen— Homes of our 
Ancestors— Chateau Gaillard— Tomb of a Crusader (Gervase Alard), Wincholsca Church— 
Carnarvon Castle— Coronation Chair, Westminster Abbey— Knights of the Fourteenth 
Century— Edward the Thiixl— The Battle of Cre.s.sy— Tomb of Edward the Third, West- 
minster Abbey— Tomb of the Black Prince, Canterbury Cathedral— Richard II. on his 
voyage to Ireland— Jenisalem Chamber, Westminster Abbey— Henry V. with Military 
Attendants— Henry V. addressing his Army— Joan of Arc— The Crowning of Henry VII. 
on Bosworth Field— Henry Vlll.— Wolsoy— Sir Thomas More taking leave ot his Daughter 
—Calais during the Sixteenth Century— Queen Elizabeth— The Armada— Dmke— Mary, 
Queen of Scots— Drake playing Bowls with his Captains— Sir Walter Raleigh. 

FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 

VoL. II.— THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND. GREATER ENGLAND.— Is. 6d. 

CONTENTS.— The First of the Stuarts— The Struggle for Power— The Puritan Tyranny 
•-The Second Struggle for Power : Charles II.-The Rovolution-The Fight with France : 
The Dutch King — Queen Anno and Marlborough — Greater England — The Story of Anson 
The Story of Wolfe— The Story of Captain Cook— The Story of Chve— The War of American 
Independence— The great French War — The Story of Nelson — The Story of the Great Duke 
TrThe End of the Stories. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.-Hsmes I.— Bacon— Charles I. -A Cavalier-Oliver Cromwell— The 
Great Fire of London— The Seven Bishops going to the Tower— Landing of William of 
Orange in England — Marlborough — Gibraltar — Chatham — Fight between the Centurwn and 
the Manila Ship— General Wolfe-The Death of CapUm Cook - Washington -Pi^ 
Napoleon Bonaparte — Nelson — H.M.S. Victory, Portsmouth Harbour — Duke of Wellington 
—Napoleon on board the Bellerophon. 

Moira 0*Neiil, Author of ‘ Songs of tbe Glen of Antrim,' writing to Mr Blackw^d, 
“ P.'s ‘ Stories of the English’ was written for my Uttle daughter Sus^. The 
child is quite fascinated by it, out equally so are all the grown-up frie*ids to 
I have shown it. I lent it once to a sailor uncle, and he sat up to all hotira oi that 
night with it, and afterwards told me that he could hardly believe that such an 
acconnt of Nelson’s great battles had been written by a woman, because it 
technically accurate. And a soldier friend and critic used almost the same woms 
about the account of Marlborough's campaigns. V. is the most patient and faithiui 
student of history that I know. She has suen a strong literary sense that she 
conld not write anything except in a literary form, and combined with it sue nas 
that rare thing, a judioul mind. This, I think, gives her work a quite peculiar 
value.’’ 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


Standard Readers. 

Revised Edition. With Supplementary Pages, consisting of “Spelling 
Lists,” “Word-Building,” “Prefixes and Suflixes,” &c. Profusely Illus- 


trated vj-ith Superior Engravings. 

BOOK I. 40 Lessons . . . , 8d. 

BOOK 11. 40 Lessons . . . . 9d. 

BOOK III. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. Od. 

BOOK IV. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. 3d. 

BOOK V. 60 Lessons . . . . Is. 4d. 

BOOK VI. 60 Lessons . . . .Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster.— “ We strongly recommend those books Children will be 


sure to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the print 
very distinct, and the paper a pleasure to feel.” 


infant Series. 

FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. . Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER . . Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
PICTURE READING SHEETS. 

1st Series. | 2nd Series. 

Each containing 16 sheets, unmounted, 3s. 6d. Mounted on 8 boards, 
with cloth border, price 14s.; varnished, 3s. 6d, per set extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, varnished, and mounted on a roller, 
178. 6d. 

THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, limp, 6d. 

Educational News.— “ Teachers will find these Primers a useful introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their purpose.” ' 


Geographical Readers. 

With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (For Stand. 1.) 96 pp. 9d. 


BOOK I. (For Stand. IL) 96 pp. . . 9d. 

BOOK II. (For Stand. III.) 156 pp. . . Is. Od. 

BOOK III. (For Stand. IV.) 192 pp. . . Is. 3d. 

BOOK IV. (For Stand. V.) 256 pp. . . Is. 6d. 

BOOK V. (For Stand. VI.) 256 pp. . . Is. 6d. 

BOOK VI. (For Stand. VIL) 256 pp. . . Is. 9d. 


Schoolmaster. — “ This is a really excellent series of Geographical Readers. 
The volumes have, in common, the attractiveness which good paper, clear type, 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; whilk their contents, both 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
several stages of the pupil’s progress.” 



Educational Works. 
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Historical Readers. 

With numerous Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations. 
SHOKT STOEIES FEOM ENGLISH 


HISTORY 

. 

. . 160 pp. Is. Od. 

FIRST 

HISTORICAL 

READER . 

. . 160 pp. Is. Od. 

SECOND 

HISTORICAL 

READER 

.' . 224 pp. Is. 4d* 

THIRD 

HISTORICAL 

READER . 

. . 266 pp. Is. 6d. 


SchoolmaBter. — “These new Historical Eeaders have been carefully compiled. 
The facts are well selected ; the story is well told in language most likely to 
impress itself in the memory of young children ; and the poetical pieces are 
fitting accompaniments to the prose.” 

p» School Board Chronicle.— -“The treatment is unconventional, but always 
in good laste. The volumes will meet with much favour generally as lively, 
useful, mgh-toned Historical Readers.” 

Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools. 

HAWTHORNE’S TANGLEWOOD TALES. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions. 160 pp. Is. 2d. 


Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 

EDINBURGH AFTER FLODDEN . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, S^d. 

THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, S^d. 

THE BURIAL-MARCH OF DUNDEE 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3^d. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS . . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, S^d. 

Teachers’ Aid, — “Capital annotated editions Beautifully clear and 

painstaking; we commend them heartily to our brother and sister teachers.” 

Educational News. — “Useful issues of well-known poems The notes 

^re exceedingly appropriate, and leave nothing in doubt. For class purposes 
we can specially recommend these little books,” 


School Recitation Books. 


BOOK I. 32 pages . . , , 2d. 

BOOK II. 32 pages . . . .2d. 

BOOK III. 48 pages . . , .3d. 

BOOK IV. 48 pages . . . .3d. 

BOOK V, 64 pages . . . . 4d. 

BOOK VI. 64 pages . . . . 4d. 


Schoolmistress.— “ These six books are a valuable contribution to school 
literature. The poems for each standard are judiciously chosen, the explanatory 
notes and questions at the end of every lesson are very suitable.” 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


Qrammar and Analysis. 


BOOK II. 24 pages 
BOOK III. 24 pages 
BOOK IV. 48 pages 
! BOOK V. 64 pages 
BOOK VI. 64 pages 
BOOK VII. 64 pages 


Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2id. 
Paper, 1^. ; cloth, 2Jd. 
Paper, 2d, ; cloth, 3d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 
Paper, 8d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Schoolmaster.— ‘‘This is a series of good practical books whose merits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected exercises 
for practice.” 

TeacherB* Aid.— “For thoroughness, method, style, and high-class worh,. 

commend us to these little text-books A practical hand has impressed 

every line with individuality We are determined to use them in our own 

department,” 


Arithmetical Exercises. 


. Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2id. 
. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2id. 
. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

- . • Fap®ri 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes. 128 pp. . . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 


BOOK 
BOOK 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. 
BOOK 
BOOK 


I. 

II. 


V. 

VI. 


BOOK VII. 


%* ANSWERS may he had separately y and are supplied direct 
to Teachers ordy. 

Schoolmaster.— “ We can speak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed.^ They are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples Wa 

can recommend the series to our readers.” 

Schoolmistresa— “ Large quantity, excellent qn^ity, ^eat variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Arithmetical Exercises.” 


Elementary Qrammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analysis op Sbntbncis. With a Chapter on WoWD-BunDDia 
and Dkbfvation, and containing numerous Exercises. New Edition. Is. 

Schoolmaster.— “A very valuable book. It is constructive as well as analytic, 
and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young student how to 

use the elements of his mother-tongue A junior text-book that is calculated 

to yield most satisfactory results." 

Educational Tlmee.— “The plan ought to work well A decided advance 

nractice of teaching." 



Educational Works. 
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Qrammar and Analysis. 

Scotch Code, 

STANDARD 11. 24 pages. Paper, l|d. ; cloth, 

STANDARD III. 32 pages. Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2id. 

STANDARD IV. 56 pages. Paper, 2Jd. ; cloth, 3^d. 

STANDARD V. 56 pages. Paper, 2^d. ; cloth, 3^d. 

STANDARD VI. 64 pages. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

Teachers’ Aid. — “ These are thoughtfully written and very practically con 
ceived little helps They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples. 

Arithmetical Exercises. 

Scofllh Code. 

STANDARD I. 32 pages . Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^d. 

STANDARD II. 32 pages . Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2^d. 

STANDARD III. 56 pages . Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 

STANDARD IV. 64 pages . Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

STANDARD V. 80 pages . Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

STANDARD VI. 80 pages . Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

HIGHER ARITHMETIC for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes 128 pages . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

*** ANSWERS may be had separately f and are supplied direct 
to Teachers only. 

Educational News.— “The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, which are very numerous, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under every head. We recommend the series as 
excellent School Arithmetics.” 

IVlerit Certificate Arithmetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth, Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. T., Parallelograms and 
Triangles. 64 pp, Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Answers may he had separately, price 
2d. each Part. 

iBSucational Times.— “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exercises are so exceptionally numerous that a wide selection is 
offered to the students who make use of the book.” 

A First Book on Physical Geography. 

For Use in Schools. 64 pp. 4d. 

Journal of Education. — *‘This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomena of nature." 
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Williain Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


Manual Instruction — Woodwork. Designed to meet the 

Ebquirkments of the Minute of the Science and Art Department 
ON Manual Instruction. By GEORGE ST JOHN, Undenommational 
School, Handsworth, Birmingham. With 100 Illustrations. Is, 

Blackwoods’ Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T. Pearce, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 

No. 1. Elements, Short Letters, Words. 

It 2. Long Letters, Easy Words. 

It 3. Capitals, Half-line Words. 

It 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. 

II 5. Half-Text, Sentences, Figures. 

II 6. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 

M 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 

It 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 

The Headlines are gradiLated^ updo-daity and attractive. 

Blackwoods’ Universal Writing Books. 

Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers will find it 
advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 
is kept continually writing at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lower Classes, No. 2 for Higher Classes. Price 2d. each. 

Practical Teacher.— “ Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 
this book, and of the blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 
are worth careful attention.'' 

School World.— “ Those teachers who are anxious to train their pupils to 
write in the style associated with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very useful. The writing is certainly simple ; 
it may, in fact, be reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorous!^ 
exercised in the earlier books before proceeding in later numbers to continuous 
writing.” 

Schoohnaster.—'* 'Those of our readers in search of new books should see 
these.” 

Journal of Education.— “Aids the eye and guides the hand, and thus 
checkmates any bias towards error in the slope.” 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 

St Andrews University Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

St Andrews University L.L.A* Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academicus. Crown 8vo, Is, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD k SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








